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EDITORIAL 


One drawback to straw votes is too much chaff. 
Henry Forp, it seems, bolts his cars but not his meals. 


THE very latest screen comedy is that of the man next 
door putting up his. 
’ 
We wonper if Chicago presented Al Capone with the 
skeleton keys of the city during his recent visit there. 


Many a former wall flower can blossom again this spring 
because new foliage covers her stems. 


It HAS reached a point where discussion of the unemploy- 
ment situation is anything but ‘idle talk. 


THE SILENT SPIRITS 


[% ENGLAND Sir Conan Doyle has quarreled with the 
spiritualists, calling them “inactive.” In Florida the 
widow of Houdini the magician announced the abandon- 
ment of her three years effort to communicate with the 
spirit of her late husband. In other words there seems to 
be very little activity of late in the spirit world. Could 
unemployment have reached so far? 

DISSATISFACTION with British rule in India is being spread 
by Papa Gandhi. 


TREACHERY ? 


OME very serious charges against public officials in widely 
different spheres have been made of late—charges that 
should shock the civic conscience of the nation. They im- 
puted nothing less than treason to the government and the 
country. In Florida a congressional committeeman charged 
certain state officials with having introduced the fruit fly 


S ENATOR GRUNDY 


THAT TARIFF BILL 

HOSE tariff bill is it, now that it has been hammered 

into one shape and then another for more than a yea 
Strange to say it appears to favor no group or interest 
particular, and nobody is satisfied. Senator La Follets: 
called it a ‘““Grundy bill’ and said it would cost the count: 
a billion dollars a year. But Grundy was far from «ati: 
fied, and Borah almost wept .over the farmers being le‘: 
out. The Boston Transcript begged the President to vetu 
the measure because “honest protectionism would suffer ir- 
reparable harm.” ‘The Southwest oil men and the New 
England shoe manufacturers are disgusted. The bill 
passed the Senate was a hodge-podge of inconsistencies, com- 
promises and trading. But what tariff bill was ever right, 
proper, honest and fair? Somebody gets helped and some 
body hurt every time. ‘This time the effects appear to be m: 
scattered than usual. Senator Smoot says it is a Republican 
tariff, after all, but there is probably no Republican satistied 
with it. 

Yo-yos are now the rage in Mexico. 

things would finally wind up there. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 
of Pennsyivania was quoted as 
having regretted in a tariff speech a year or so ago that 
the electorate is now “adulterated by about 40 per cent of the 
women.” He added that they knew nothing about the tarit 
and were inclined “by instinct” not to be “sympathetic with 
is’ because they believe the tariff makes things cost more. Of 
course the Senator will hear from that in his present attempt 
to succeed himself. But as for the instinct part of his charge 
he was right. Women are largely governed by it. If Senator 
Grundy wanted to prove it he could point to the mobs of 
women hurrying to the Capitol to defend prohibition. If 


We thought 1 


reason decided the question the women would be divided on 
prohibition the same as men. But they have much stronger 
feelings on such subjects, and those feelings usually decide. 


for the purpose of getting federal money for its extirpation. 
Before a Senate committee a government official charged 
with regulating private power concerns was openly accused 
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of working for those concerns against the general welfare 
of the country by which he was employed and paid. 

From the point of view of society and patriotism there 
could be no graver charges than this sort. Somebody is 
guilty of a very serious offense—either those accused or those 
making the charges. Have we sunk to the point where charges 
of public treachery can be bandied about without exciting 
popular abhorrence ? 


Mosr married men wouldn’t stay at the wheel any longer 
than a French premier if they depended on votes of con- 
fidence from the rear seat. 
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STRANGE how a man of letters is never a capitalist. 
WE WONDER why the anti-noise commission in New York 
doesn’t do something about the rasnceanonetl racket there. 


TELLING ALL ABOUT US 


NDRE SIEGFRIED, a French writer who recent!y macs 
a visit to the United States, said in a speech at Paris that 
this country is suffering from a “shortage of labor.” 

That will seem very funny to those who’ have seen gov- 
ernment statistics admitting to 3,000,000 unemployed and 
heard calamity howlers put the number as high as 10,000,000. 
One would be inclined to guess that the Frenchman was trying 
to put in a word in favor of less restricted immigration from 
Europe, but everybody knows that France is not interested in 
that question. The fact seemed to be that Mr. Siegfried in his 
visit had heard the usual complaints among his hostesses that 
servants can no longer be had—so he attributed the cause to 
labor shortage. We know that personal servants have always 
been hard to get in this country, and irrespective of the status 
of employment servants are continually getting scarcer as time 
goes on. 

This little incident merely adds to the already abundant 
proof that those fellows who visit a country for a couple 0! 
weeks or 30 days and then write a book about it cannot be 
altogether trusted. 
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“All’s Fair in Love, War—and Propaganda” 


romance of Clara Bow 

and Harry Richman 
turns out to be a publicity 
stunt. It seems that the famous “It” 
girl, even while striking pretty poses 
with her knees and her “fiance” for 
the news photographers, did not have 
a thought of marriage. At any rate, 
Clara has signed a new movie contract 
for three years at $8,500 a week (for 
the weeks she works) ‘under agree- 
ment not to marry. . 

Likewise Adolph Menjou got not a 
little publicity when he announced that 
he coud not get a job in the American 
talkies. But he now has one. And 
every once in a while a screen or stage 
star resorts to court action—suits are 
so easy to institute—for the sake of 
notoriety. 

But, by professional custom and con- 
sent, such things are to the theatrical 
world what “white lies” are to the 
workaday world. They are the least 
dangerous of the many types of propa- 
ganda which agitate the nation in these 
hectic times. 

Now for an example of modern busi- 
ness propaganda: 

When Atwater Kent dealers visit the 
great radio factory of that name in 
Philadelphia they are handed a gal- 
ley proof of an article lauding the 
plant. They are asked to fill in their 
names and send the copy to their local 
paper as “news.” The stereotyped story 
begins: 


Troms much - heralded 





I can truthfully say that whatever ex- 
pectations I entertained prior to my tour 
through the Atwater Kent radio factory in 
Philadelphia, they were immensely over- 
shadowed by the actual event itself. The 
immensity, the vastness of this great 32- 
acre plant, filled with thousands of men and 
women, working with almost unbelievable 
accuracy and speed to turn out over 12,000 
radio sets per day, has left me a memory 
that the years cannot erase,” etc., etc. 


_ And the Gillette company, in launch- 
ing its new safety razor, announced a 
“contest” for newspapers as to which 
would give the article the most pub- 
licity. The “prizes” are additional ad- 
vertising lineage and the promoters 
warn that “we must count on coopera- 
tion from each paper, and we are frank 
to tell you that the final selection of 
papers will depend to a considerable 
extent upon whether the desired co- 
operation will be given.” 

_ We have all seen how various organ- 
izations—especially women’s groups— 
have been influenced by militaristic or 


Some Reading Matter Now Called ““News”’ Can be 
Traced to Wily Press Agents or Other Ax-Grinders 


pacifistic subtleness. Those who read 
The Pathfinder know how Queen Marie, 
Thomas A. Edison and some other nota- 
bles were victimized by sharp boosters. 
Revelations in Congress indicate how 
insidious lobbies have worked for self- 
ish interests. Even Christmas, Moth- 
er’s Day, the Fourth of July and other 
hallowed days have been brutally com- 
mercialized through persistent efforts 
of business promoters. 

The nation still echoes to the storm 
aroused by the propaganda of the pow- 
er trust which seemed to spread its 
tentacles everywhere, but it is harder 
to acquaint the public with the propa- 
ganda so skillfully engineered by high- 
ly paid press agents in conjunction with 
advertising campaigns. There is so 
much of it today that it has become a 
menace in itself. Whether proper busi- 
ness conduct or not, it is a fact that 
more free publicity is handed out with 
paid advertising than anything else. 
Publishers’ associations have adopted 
strict rules against the free publicity 
evil, but it grows by what it feeds upon. 

Suppose a new product is to be mar- 
keted or public opinion is to be molded. 
The high-powered agencies contract- 
ing to put the thing over often seek 
publicity through entertaining articles 
with illustrations furnished to news- 
papers and magazines gratis. This, ac- 





A form of current advertising as parodied 

by the Budd Wheel Co. In a trade paper it 

pictures “Dr. Joseph Giblets author of 

Down the Hatch and a specialist on every- 

thing from radiator to tail light,” who 
indorses Budd wheels. 


cording to press agents, 
constitutes the “best sort of 
publicity” because, though 
no names are used, the 
product or object is easily identified 
and being introduced in the editorial 
columns, is accepted by the public as 
an independent recommendation. 

Failing in this less expensive meth- 
od, the propagandists agree to adver- 
tise but demand “reading notices” in 
exchange. At first there was not much 
objection to this business cooperation, 
but now a disproportionate share of 
supposedly independent editorial space 
is given over to trade and other boost- 
ing. As one publicist puts it, a short 
story of a product appearing in the 
news columns of a newspaper in many 
cases is “more valuable than a half 
page advertisement.” There are many 
cases where a whole special article 
is based on, and can be traced to, a 
paid advertisement somewhere in that 
issue. 

Just now much propaganda is di- 
rected to make people believe they are 
prosperous when they are not. This 
would be a good state of mind to be 
in were it not for the fact that these 
very people are urged to keep on 
spending money when in reality they 
should retrench. But neither adver- 
tising nor puffs can indefinitely keep 
up a false prosperity. In more ways 
than one the Wall Street crash has put 
white collar workers in much the same 
category as the long suffering farmers. 
The slump in buying power is affect- 
ing business generally and no amount 
of optimistic full page advertisements 
with reading notices or 10-minute 
radio talks can cover up that fact. 

Meanwhile the business world seems 
determined to have its Shearers, Lees, 
Bernays, Lakins, Arnolds, Grundys, 
Shaddocks et al. Diverse though their 
personalities and methods may be, they 
are actually being held up as models 
for all space grabbers, not to mention 
the growing number of schools engag- 
ed in manufacturing publicists for 
whom we suggest the more modern 
term “adgandists.” 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
a mass of documentary evidence and 
testimony to substantiate the charge that 
the utilities industries have been en- 
gaged in propaganda of enormous pro- 
portions with the object of influencing 
public thought and legislation against 
public ownership. Millions of dollars 
appear to have been collected by asso- 
ciations to work on public opinion. 
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TOPICAL TOPICS © 


HOOVER’S FIRST YEAR 

The first year of federal administra- 
tion under President Hoover has been 
a great success and a great failure. Such 
have been the pronouncements by those 
in a position to know—though not in 
a position to agree. 

Of course the subject was thrashed 
out, pro and con, around the first of 
March, but not settled. Mr. Tilson of 
Connecticut, Republican leader in the 
House, started it all over again after 
being a guest at the White House dur- 
ing his convalescence from the grippe. 
He came.out singing of President Hoo- 
ver’s accomplishments—his prompt aid 
to business; help for the unemployed; 
relief for farmers; tax reduction; pub- 
lic buildings program; good roads ap- 
propriations; reapportionment legisla- 
tion, and continuance of the life of the 
Radio Commission, He wound up by say- 
ing Democrats appeared to have made 
a “studied effort at misrepresentation.” 

Chairman Dempsey of the rivers and 
harbors committee promptly backed up 
his chief by predicting the passage of 
one of the largest rivers and harbors 
appropriation bills in many years as a 
further relief from unemployment. 
Such projects, he estimated, would call 
for from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000. 
Specifically he mentioned a waterway 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
to cost $7,500,000; a canal across New 
Jersey from Delaware river to the Bay 
of New York to cost $90,000,000: Ten- 
nessee river improvements to cost $82,- 
000,000, and improvements to the Erie 
canal to cost $26,000,000. 

But Senator Walsh of Montana made 
an immediate reply through the Na- 
tional Democratic committee. Ruth- 
lessly he passed his black brush over 
the whole rosy picture. He said Til- 
son’s effort to help the President “re- 
gain the confidence of the country” re- 
sulted rather in calling attention to 
“the barrenness of the Hoover admin- 
istration.” After ridiculing the “farm 
relief’ Walsh said the tax reduction 
was a routine process of scaling down 


—New York Herald Tribune 
An Urgent Job 
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—New York Herald ‘Tribune 
The Land of Make-Believe 


taxes from war-time heights; that the 
roads appropriations were a_ yearly 
product, while the federal building 
program was initiated under the pre- 
ceding administration. As for the 
other accomplishments, “none of these 
appeals as a great achievement” he 
concluded. 


ANOTHER STRAW VOTE 


Wherever one goes or may happen 
to be he is likely to get in on a straw 
vote relative to the prohibition ques- 
tion. In fact the straws are so many 
and flying in so many directions that 
the very numbers make it hard to tell 
which way the wind is blowing. It 
seems to be something of a whirlwind, 
judging by results. When Billy Sunday 
preaching at Philadelphia took a 
standing vote it seemed that his vast 
audience was unanimously for prohi- 
bition. A poll of 14 institutions of 
higher learning taken by the Harvard 
Crimson, a student publication, indicat- 
ed a distinct opposition to prohibition. 
From the following table of results it 
will be seen that the largest numbers 
voted for modification— with the 
strange exception of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which did not vote on 
the question of repeal but showed a 


good majority for enforcement: 
Modifi- 
cation 

Mass. Tech : 540 

Amherst 285 

Princeton 966 

Purdue 94 110 

Harvard 1,555 

Pennsylvania 

Assumption 

Pittsburgh 

Colgate 


Lafayette 
Dartmouth 


11,006 


NICE CLEAN MOVIES 

No more naughty movies. Such is 
the decree issued by “Czar” Will Hays 
after a session with the directors of 


Totals 
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his big organization, the Motion Pi: 
ture Producers and Distributors <«/ 
America. A new and elevated code «{ 
conduct in the movies was adopted fv; 
their weekly audience of 250,000.00) 
people—so claimed—scattered through- 
out the world. 

Here are some of the things hence- 
forth to be left out of the pictures: 


Use of liquor (except when require:| 
by the plot); pointed profanity; ob- 
scenity by word or motion; indece;| 
exposure; scenes of passion; sex per- 
version; crime details and- improper 
dances. Besides, the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the home shall be upheld: 
criminal acts shall not be so presente:| 
as to inspire imitation; no religious 
faith shall be ridiculed, nor must min- 
isters of religion be held up to scorn. 
The flag must always be treated wil! 
respect, and the citizenry of other na 
tions shall be represented fairly. 

Mr. Hays, who has just been reelect- 
ed “dictator” of the movie industry- 
a position reputed to pay him $100,0(\) 
a year—assured the public that these 
reforms were not the result of pres- 
sure from without, but were decided 
on voluntarily by the producers wi: 
appreciate fhe increased audience of 
15,000,000 weekly in America as a re- 
sult of “sound and quality,” and who 
wish to respond with better and better 
service. “The industry,” concluded Mr 
Hays, “can leave nothing undone | 


express its sense of responsibility to 
the public.” 


THE FIGHTING GRUNDY 


For a while it looked as if the vari- 
ous political armies in the Pennsy!- 
vania Republican primaries were going 
to close ranks and march together, but 
finally they decided to march against 
each other. Hope of harmony was 
highest when Samuel S. Lewis, run- 
ning for governor on Senator Grundy’s 
ticket, withdrew. That step was taken 
after a lot of conferences, and Grund, 
was expected to heed the advice of 
some of his friends and follow Lewis. 
Instead of that he announced that he 
was in the fight to the end, and that he 
would “conduct an energetic campaign. ’ 

Then the next day he landed ener- 
getically on W. W. Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania railroad and na- 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Even Pennsylvania Has Cyclones 
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—Philadelphia Inquirer 
The Job Now is to Get Him Out Again 


tional committeeman from Pennsyl- 
vania. This man, he charged, is head 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad—Phila- 
delphia gang combination which with 
its “war board” of Philadelphia poli- 
ticians is conspiring to seize control of 
the state government and public treas- 
ury. Atterbury, he charged, is the first 
railroad executive to try to wield po- 
litical power since the old days when 
the big roads shamelessly bought and 
sold state and national offices. 

Left with Grundy in the race were 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, and 
Francis H. Bohlen of the University of 
Pennsylvania who came out as a wet, 
specifically advocating the repeal of 
the state enforcement law. In this 
three-cornered fight the odds are on 
Davis, and the Democrats are already 
preparing to go for him on the ground 
that his Pennsylvania citizenship is not 
firmly established. Davis says it is. 
Hermaa Blum, a manufacturer and as- 
sociate of Grundy in the American 
Tariff League, asked him to quit. De- 
claring that Grundy had antagonized 
people of the “backward states,” to the 
hurt of Pennsylvania industries, and 
had insulted the women voters by say- 
ing they had “adulterated the elector- 
ate,” he said the Senator had no chance 
for the nomination. 


Lewis’s withdrawal left four candi- 
dates still running for the governor- 
ship. One of these, former Governor 
Pinchot, who is also playing a lone 
game, promptly backed up Grundy in 
his attack on the Philadelphia machine 
—“notorious throughout America and 
the world as one of the most corrupt 
on earth.” This machine, he added, has 
piled on Philadelphia a debt of $600,- 
000,000—“twice as much as the debt of 
crime-sodden Chicago.” He also added 
that his opponent, Francis S. Brown, 
licket mate with Secretary Davis, was 
selected by that infamous machine— 
which is now planning to move to the 
State capital. 


> Orne ——S— 


THE BEST BET 
The Railway Carman’s Journal, asked if 
the ability to speak several foreign lan- 
guages was very valuable, assured the 
questioner that it certainly was, “but,” 
added the editor, “the ability to keep your 
mouth shut in one language—is priceless.” 


Contempt of Court Tyranny 


Newspaper Men and Others Fight for the Freedom of the Press 
Against the Autocratic Power of Offended Judges 


NE thing that has always stuck 
QO in the craw of good, democratic 

Americans is the strange fact that 
though citizens may criticize the Presi- 
dent, cabinet members, congressmen, 
governors and all other officeholders 
with impunity there is one class of 
officials clothed with the power not 
only to punish any criticism against 
themselves but to decide themselves 
all such cases in which they are a 
party. These so highly favored men 
are the judges in our courts. 

But the old “judicial tyranny,” as 
one editor called it, is meeting a lot 
of indignant opposition these days. 
Editors all over the land are shouting 
against it, and there was a grand swell 
of the newspaper chorus of jubilation 
when an appellate court in Ohio over- 
ruled Judge F. P. Walther of the county 
common pleas court in his attempt to 
punish two Cleveland editors for hav- 
ing criticized his official conduct. 

Judge Walther had issued an injunc- 
tion to restrain the sheriff from inter- 
fering with horse-racing being carried 
on at Cleveland under the so-called 
“contribution system.” A Cleveland 
newspaper criticized the injunction on 
the ground that it was protecting gam- 
bling, and that all gambling is for- 
bidden under the laws of the state. 
The editor and the chief editorial writ- 
er of the paper were haled before the 
judge, held guilty of “contempt of 
court” and sentenced to pay a fine of 
$500 each and to serve 30 days in jail. 

The three judges of the appellate 
court unanimously found the sentence 
excessive, and pronounced in a spirit 
of vengeance and with error on the 
part of the judge, who was further 
branded as “indiscreet” in hearing 





Newton D: Baker wins big fight for freedom 
of the press. 


himself the case to which he was a 
party. The editors, who had been ably 
defended by Newton D. Baker, former 
secretary of war, were thus purged of 
contempt while the irate judge was 
publicly and officially condemned. 
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In their opinion the appellate judges 
said, among other things: 


We live in an age of pitiless publicity, an 
age when freedom of speech and a free 
press are paramount issues. People should 
be allowed to say what they please and 
newspapers to print what they please, al- 
ways making themselves liable under the 
laws of slander or the laws of libel. 


There was a sort of newspaper shout 
of joy over this victory which was 
echoed in every section and every 
state. The papers were unanimous in 
rejoicing at the discomfiture of the 
dread “contempt of court” enemy. And 
well they might. “Judges of late have 
been increasingly inclined to make im- 
proper use of their authority in such 
cases,” remarked one editor. And the 
fact was brought to the fore that the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, under the leadership of its 
president, Col. Robert R. McCormick 
of Chicago, now has a case before the 
Supreme Court where it is hoped to 
deal the death blow to that Minnesota 
act of 1925 giving district court judges 
the power to suppress as a nuisance 
any publication declared to be “ma- 
licious, scandalous and defamatory.” 


The Ohio case makes a good prece- 
dent. Of special significance was the 
appellate court’s declaration that the 
ends of justice will be better served if 
judges refer matters of contempt, other 
than those committed in their immedi- 
ate presence, to another judge for trial. 

Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, 
himself an editor and publisher, is 
pushing a bill for greater safeguards 
for the freedom of the press. Senators 
Allen and Capper of Kansas, both pub- 
lishers, expressed approval of the 
Ohio decision and announced that they 
favored Vanderberg’s bill as one which 
would restore the protection to the 
press which the Constitution sought te 
guarantee. 

a 


THINGS RIPLEY MISSED 


A cow was milked in an airplane a mile 
above St. Louis. Well, anyway, this is 
better than being bothered by the other 
kind of flies. 

There are triplets in San Diego, Cal., who 
look so much alike they are only told apart 
because one looks more alike than the 
others, 

A news item reports the birth of a boy 
in Ohio with five arms. What a swell short- 
stop that kid will make! 

A dentist in Ocala, Fla., has his office 
in the Yankom building. 


—_-———— — 


EASTER HOPE 


Oh sorrowing heart, ’tis Easter day; 
Put off the robes of sadness. 

They are not dead—they live for aye; 
Exult in Easter gladness. 


They are not dead—they only wait 
In joyous expectation 

To greet their loved ones at the gate 
In glorious resurrection. 

—Blanche E. Price, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS 


MUSCLE SHOALS AGAIN 


IKE that notorious bad penny the 
Muscle Shoals subject keeps turn- 
ing up. It was a little late getting 

to the top in the present session, but 
next year perhaps it will come up 
earlier; and year after next it may even 
do better. 

“Mr. President, Muscle Shoals is an 
old friend; at least it is an old acquain- 
tance of all of us, whether friendly or 
otherwise.” Such were the opening 
words of Senator Norris of Nebraska 


Norris of Nebraska again brings up his 
Muscle Shoals bill. 


opening debate on the subject. The bill 
before the Senate was his own, provid- 
ing for government ownership and 
operation. It was practically the same 
bill that was passed to be pocket-vetoed 
by President Coolidge. President Hoo- 
ver has spoken against government 
operation in general, while Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde has expressed himself 
specifically against the Norris measure. 
But Senator Black of Alabama has pre- 
pared amendments to the bill which 
he believes will meet the Hyde objec- 
tions, and which Norris is expected to 
accept. 

Those senators who are against the 
Norris bill have no bill of their own to 
take its place. The alternative is the bid 
of the American Cyanamid Co. which 
has had such an unpleasant airing be- 
fore the lobby committee. On the day 
Norris opened the debate President Bell 
of the Cyanamid company told the com- 
mittee his company had spent $168,700 
in the last six years in an effort to get 
a lease on Muscle Shoals. Norris pre- 
dicted that the Cyanamid company bid 
would no longer be pressed. McKellar 
of Tennessee interrupted to read a 
memorandum written by the head of the 
Tennessee River Improvement Associa- 
tion, which has been working for that 
bid, to the effect that the Norris meas- 
ure would certainly be vetoed, and he 
called for an expression on the matter 
from the President. 


Senator Norris ridiculed the lease 
offer as a request for a subsidy by the 
power companies, and he especially 
took to task Chester Gray of the Farm 
Bureau for sending out literature under 
his own name while it was paid for by 
the Cyanamid company. He declared 
he once started to have Gray indicted 
for perjury, but learned that he had not 
been sworn as a witness before testi- 
fying before the Senate committee as to 
who paid for expenses. He ridiculed 
Gray as a friend of the farmer. 

So persuasive were Norris’s speeches 
and so unavailing the opposition of 
Senator Fess of Ohio that all hostile 
amendments were defeated and the 
measure passed by the Senate 45 to 23. 


THAT TARIFF BILL 


Work is not finished on-the tariff bill 
yet. In fact there is so much more im- 
portant work to be done that some con- 
gressmen are still of the opinion there 
will be no tariff bill after all. Ten men 
sitting behind closed doors are now 
bearing the brunt of this labor, but if 
these conferees agree finally on the 
1,250 amendments made to the bill in 
the Senate—mostly by the coalition of 
Democrats and Progressives—the two 
houses will then have their troubles in 
agreeing to the agreement. 

Chairman Smoot predicted that these 
conferees would require three weeks 
to reach an agreement—but Smoot 
would never have believed in advance 
that it would take 15 months to get the 
bill through the two houses. The con- 
ferees on both sides were limited. The 
five senators (three Republicans, two 
Democrats and no Progressives) must 
not surrender on the debenture nor on 
limiting the President’s power under 
the flexible clause. The five representa- 
tives must not accept the Senate amend- 
ments on sugar, cement, lumber and 
shingles. These subjects must be 
brought back to the respective houses 
for final settlement. It was only after a 
fight that the House decided to send the 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Pruning Season 
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bill directly to conference instead | | 
having that body previously act on | 
Senate amendments. Most of the Den 
crats opposed this, and many oth: 
wanted to be assured of a vote on sv 
of the most controversial items. 
Everybody is wondering whether |}), 
President will sign the bill if the « 
benture is retained and the flexi! 
power restricted. It was thought 
might prefer to retain the present tar 
law under which he, with the Taritj 
Commission, can modify rates 50 ) 
cent up or down as occasion deman: 
Republican House leaders decided 
the method of procedure on the grou: 
that the tariff bill is a Republican me 
ure and the party is going to be r. 
sponsible for it. Leader John Gari 
of the Democrats continued his effo: 
to build up a House coalition of Den 
crats and independent Republicans 
support the rates made by the Sen: 
coalition for agricultural products. 
Sending the bill direct to conferen 
“will mean,” he declared, “that the Sc: 
ate’s agricultural rates will be just that 
much trading stock for the conferees\” 
Mr. Garner also predicted that the 
method of the majority leaders would 
delay final action until June. And June 
is the month that all want to finish in, 
because many members are anxious | 
rush home and fight for their lives. 


JUSTICE PARKER STUDIED 


Just as in the case of the nomination 
of Chief Justice Hughes there seemed 10 
opposition at first to the appointment of 
Judge John J. Parker to the Supren: 
Court, but as time passed enmity «: 
veloped. In the case of Judge Parke: 
the opposition came from the Americ:an 
Federation of Labor. 

Union officials base all their objec: 
tions on a decision by Judge Parker up- 
holding the “yellow dog” labor con 
tract under which employees agree nv! 
to become members of a union. The 
two other members of the fourth cir- 
cuit court concurred in the opinion. 
The Supreme Court refused to review 
it in an appeal by the Mine Workers’ 
Union. As Progressive senators reser\ 
ed judgment on the matter until the 
studied it a subcommittee of the judi 
ciary headed by Senator Overman of 
North Carolina prepared to give th: 
labor officials, and any others interes|- 
ed, a hearing. Senator Borah went sv 
far as to remark that the “yellow dog” 
contract is “indefensible and un-Amer- 
ican,” but had nothing to say abou! 
Parker. 


WET TALK 


Again the wets came to the front | 
the talk race, the champions being 1) 
dings of Maryland in the Senate and L: 
Guardia of New York in the House. 

Senator Tydings had a long, forma! 
speech on which he had evidently be: 
working for months while waiting fo! 
the tariff bill to get out of his way. Fig 
ures had been secured from police «: 
partments all over the country, and 
there Avere tables and diagrams galore 
of great size and in all colors to displa) 
the statistics. With this formidable ar 
ray of “dope” covering 10 years befor: 
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—Philadelphia Inquirer 
Interference 


and 10 years after the adoption of pro- 
hibition the Senator claimed proof that 
more money is spent for liquor now 
than before prohibition; arrests for 
drunkenness have increased; savings 
accounts have increased at a lower rate 
than before prohibition, while there 
have been more drunken automobile 
drivers and more crime in general than 
ever before. The Senator was frequent- 
ly questioned by Brookhart of Iowa, mil- 
itant dry. When Brookhart reminded 
the speaker that his former colleague, 
Bruce, had been defeated after making 
wet speeches in the Senate Tydings ex- 
claimed: “I would rather be retired than 
run with the crowd and be reelected. I 
will stand out against this bunk no 
matter what the cost.” 

In the House LaGuardia held up a 
resolution to appropriate $2,665,000 for 
the Justice Department for increased 
dry enforcement in order to present 
some information he had gathered. This 
was in the nature of expense accounts 
turned in by two prohibition agents in 
Washington, a lady and a gentleman. 
In the dinner parties given by them 
almost daily there was regularly a sum 
paid for whisky, varying from a few 
dollars to as much as $26. The daily 
expenses went as high as $55.60. On 
one day after three regular meals there 
was a “late dinner at Childs” costing 
$8.50. LaGuardia said the result of 
their work was one conviction and one 
case pending. Prohibition Commission- 
er Doran later stated that the couple 
had operated in the city about a year 
and a half ago and had “made several 
cases.” The lady, he added, was later 
sent to jail in Baltimore for 30 days 
and was no longer with the bureau. 


THE AUTOCRATIC SENATE 


There is a delegation over in London 
headed by the Secretary of State busy 
conferring with delegations of other 
powers on a way to prevent costly 
navy-building competition. It is a com- 
plicated question, and phases come up 
that could not be foreseen, and which 
consquently require the American dele- 
gates to consider new problems and 
make decisions. But no sooner is one 
made and published than the Senate 
speaks up informally but promptly and 
settles it. The Senate, of course, will be 


ultimate judge, but it is not waiting for 
its turn to pass judgment. 

As soon as word came that Secretary 
Stimson had decided it was best to 
throw out a sop to France by agreeing 
to a “consultative pact” in lieu of a 
security pact, and thus save the con- 
ference, senators told the world that 
such a step would not do at all. Of 
course the Senate did not speak as a 
body, but Chairman Borah of the for- 
eign relations committee and those who 
follow him spoke so emphatically as to 
leave the impression that the last word 
had been said. “A consultative pact,” 
said Chairman Borah, “is a security pact 
in disguise,” and he proceeded to dem- 
onstrate that the new term was merely 
a trap, a snare, to get the United States 
involved in European wrangles so that 
she would be under moral obligations 
to act in the way she had advised or 
consulted. Several other Progressive 
senators and a number of Democrats 
backed him up. Their general attitude 
seems to be that the American delegates 
are among a gang of diplomatic sharp- 
ers and that they need to be warned oc- 
casionally by the Senate when they are 
about to get taken in. “To agree to con- 
sult is to agree to decide,” declared 
Senator Shipstead, Farmer-Laborite, 
and he added to Chairman Borah’s argu- 
ment by citing past history. It was soon 
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—New York Herald Tribune 
Playing President 


evident that the naval delegates would 
have to take another tack—and that the 
Senate would still watch them. 


————_——-—_- 2 ~=— oe 


The bandit situation in Chicago could 
be relieved by sending them to help sandbag 
the Mississippi river 
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They’re All Ducted 
in the Record 





Senator Walsh of Montana: Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the question before the 
Senate? 


Vice President: The Senator from New 
York has moved to strike out the word 
“spunk,” paragraph 1769. 

Senator Walsh: Does the Senator ex- 
pect to exhibit some?  [Laughter.| 


Vice President: The Chair understood 
that he had some. 


Senator Hayden of Arizona: Water is the 
most valuable natural resource in Cali- 
fornia because agriculture is wholly de- 
pendent upon irrigation. The area of till- 
able land far exceeds the available supply 
of irrigation water. The water-supply prob- 
lem is probably more acute in the south- 
ern two-thirds of the state than in any 
other section of the country and is being 
accentuated by increasing population. 


Rep. Arentz of Nevada: The Shipping 
Board told me that an American vessel 
going through the Panama Canal was pay- 
ing a larger amount per ton than foreign 
vessels of the same tonnage. 


Rep. Simmons of Nebraska: Personally 
{ am more concerned with. furnishing the 
child of today permanent and adequate ac- 
commodations than I am in building a 
monument to an architect, so that four 
decades hence some one may marvel at 
what he produced. When there is not 
money enough to do both we should serve 
the child who is here now. 


Rep. Haladay of Illinois: Washington 
ranks second with reference to the number 
of policemen to population; it ranks sec- 
ond as to the number of police to square 
miles of area and seventh as to salaries 
paid members. 


Senator Blease of South Carolina: If I 
had my way I would put every immigrant 
out of the country who did not become an 
American citizen within 12 months from 
the date of his arrival here, I do not care 
who he is or where he came from. 


a 
1C A DAY INSURES YOU . 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 4466 Moriarity Bldg. Kansas City, 
Mo., is issuing a new accident policy that 
pays up to $100 a month for 24 months 
on total disability—$1,000 for death and 
costs less than le a day—$3.50 a year. 
Over 50,000 already have this protection. 
Simply send name, address, age, benefici- 
ary’s name and relationship and they will 
send this policy on 10 days’ free inspec- 
tion. This offer is limited so write them 
today.—Advertisement. 
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YOUNG PLAN APPROVED 


One of the most significant events in 
recent, political history occurred when 
the French chamber of deputies ap- 
proved the Young plan. It is consider- 
ed as another triumph for Briand and 
the program he initiated at Cannes in 
1921. This action means that France 
is willing to recognize officially the ad- 
vent of a new era in international re- 
lations with her old foes. Now there 
can be no more occupations of the 
Rhineland, no seizures of the Ruhr, and 
no armed measures to bring pressure 
upon Germany in case of default. All 
must now be left to the League of Na- 
tions and the Briand-Kellogg pact. 


PALESTINE REPORT ' 

The Palestine commission finally 
made public its long-awaited report. on 
the causes of the disorders last August. 
According to the report, the riots were 
from the first an attack by Arabs upon 
the Jews, but this attack was not pre- 
meditated. These disturbances, the com- 
mission believes, originated in trouble 
over the Wailing Wall, long a sacred 
shrine for the Jews, but now part of a 
Moslem mosque. The grand mufti of 
the Arabs should accept some respon- 
sibility for the part he took in the for- 
mation of societies to annoy the Jews 
and to mobilize Moslem opinion on the 
Wailing Wall issue, although the report 
admits that the grand mufti did not in- 
tend to utilize this religious campaign 
to incite disorder. A total of 133 Jews 
and 115 Arabs were killed, while 232 
Arabs and 339 Jews, seven of them 





FROM OTHER LANDS» 





American citizens, were wounded. The 
report said the disorders were not a 
revolt against Britain but nevertheless 
Great Britain should issue a clear state- 
ment of policy and should appoint a 
commission to determine the rights in 
the Wailing Wall. 


MACDONALD AGAIN DEFEATED 


The precarious tenure of the British 
Labor government was emphasized 
once more when the ministry was de- 
feated on a question of procedure by a 
vote of 185 to 175. The vote took Mac- 
Donald by surprise, but the Labor- 
ites immediately rallied their forces and 
defeated a Conservative motion to ad- 
journ. Although the Conservatives 
shouted “resign,” MacDonald intends 


to adhere to his announced policy of 


refusing to yield up the reins of gov- 
ernment until defeated on a major point. 


REFERENDUM ON SALOONS 

The Australian State of Victoria, 
which has a population of 1,800,000, held 
an official referendum on the liquor 
question. The voters were permitted 
to vote either for the present regula- 
tions governing the sale of liquor in 
saloons between specified hours or the 
abolition of all licenses for such sale. 
This referendum did not raise the ques- 
tion of complete prohibition because if 
the saloons and other licensed liquor- 
vending places were abolished it wouid 
still have been permissible to import 
liquor for private consumption. When 
the votes were tabulated the result 
showed a five to four majority for re- 





Blessing the lambs at the Vatican for Easter. 


It is an ancient custom to bless the lambs in 


the Vatican on St. Agnes’s day and keep them in a nun’s cloister until Easter. Then they 
are shorn and their wool used to make bishops’ palliums. The picture shows the lambs 
being carried into the Vatican. 
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Monument in Paris dedicated on 15th 
anniversary of death of Edward Mand. 
Stone, first American to fall in World way. 


tention of the saloons with the presce 1! 
regulations. A three-fifths majority ws 
necessary to abolish the licenses. 


WAGNER’S WIDOW DIES 


The widow of Richard Wagner, | 
famous composer, died at Bayreu! 
Germany, at the age of 92. When she \ 

a young girl she was married to Ha 

von Buelow, director of the Weim: 

orchestra, and by him she had thr 

daughters. In 1863 she left Von Buelv 

for Wagner and married him in 1387). 
They had two children. Her disti 

guished husband died in 1883. 


BABY BRIDES BANNED 

A law prohibiting the marriage «f 
boys under 18 and girls under 14 years 
of age went into effect throughout Bri! 
ish India. The act is designed particu 
larly to prevent the marriage of i: 
ture men to girls seven or eight years 
old. The institution of child brides ii 
India has been severely criticized |) 
the Western world. Among both Hindus 
and Moslems the new law is resented 
for religious reasons and thousands «! 
young girls have been rushed to the 
altar during the last few months in 
anticipation of the prohibitory law. (/ 
course the territories of the 600 or 7\)!) 
native princes are not affected by the 
ban. 


TURKISH WOMEN GET VOTE 
The Turkish parliamént passed a la 
giving women the privilege of © voting 
in municipal elections and of holding 
municipal offices. It was suggested !)) 
the government that in 1932 won 
would be given full franchise with th: 
privilege of sitting in parliament. Kadri 
Reshad, well known Turkish woma) 
author, published a statement to th: 
effect that 99 per cent of the Turkish 
women have not the least notion whal 
the suffrage movement is all about. 


NEW GERMAN MINISTRY 


Dr. Heinrich Bruening, Centrist part) 
leader, formed a new cabinet to su 
ceed that of Mueller. President Hinden 
burg authorized the new chancellor to 
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dissolve the Reichstag and conduct the 
government under Article 48 of the 
constitution if the new ministry did not 
receive a vote of confidence. Dr. Brue- 
ning told the Reichstag that the govern- 
ment would carry out all international 
commitments, propose measures for 
agricultural relief, institute treasury 
reforms and attempt to solve many 
other difficult problems left by the last 
cabinet. “But,” warned the chancellor, 
“this is the last attempt to put these 
measures through this Reichstag.” 


BRITISH CHANNEL TUNNEL 


A committee of engineering experts, 
business men and bankers appointed 
by the British government to investigate 
proposed new methods of transporta- 
tion across the English channel voted 
four to one in favor of a tunnel. Such 
a tube, declared the majority of the 
committee, would be an “economic ad- 
vantage to Britain.” It is believed that 
the tunnel could be opened in 1938 and 
would cost about $150,000,000. 


CAROL DROPS AGITATION 


For several years Prince Carol, eldest 
son of the late King Ferdinand and 
father of the boy king Michael, has been 
a source of anxiety to the Rumanian 
government. From his exile in Paris 
he has been the source of many crises 
in the cabinet and it is known that he 
has frequently plotted a spectacular 
return to his native country. Recently, 
however, he made it known that, al- 
though he suffers intensely from home- 
sickness, he has decided to drop all 
agitation and to patiently wait until 
1935 when he may legally return to 
Bucharest. He says political adventures 
are not worth the trouble. 


WANTS LONGER SENTENCE 


A Berlin judge was astonished when 
a lawyer in his court protested because 
the prison sentence given his client was 
too short. The lawyer explained that 
his client already stood sentenced to 
four years penal servitude in Bavaria 
and unless the Berlin sentence were 
made longer he would have to serve 
the Bavarian term instead. The client 
feared that he would not be treated 
well in the Bavarian penitentary. 


A LORD AND A LADY 


An amusing incident occurred at a 
formal party in London when A, V. 





—Berlin Klatteradatsch 


John Bull—In order to save the flag I'd 
better release my little Indian pet. 


Alexander, first lord of the British ad- 
miralty, introduced himself to one of 
the stenographers with the American 
delegates to the naval conference. “I am 
the first lord of the admiralty,” he said, 
hoping to start a conversation. The 
American girl, however, thought he was 
joking. “Oh, yes,” she replied, “and 
I’m Mrs. Stimson; ain’t we important 
people?” When the cabinet officer at- 
tempted to explain that he was really 
what he said he was the stenographer 
told him that he would have to show 
her, she was from Missouri. 


DEVIL AIDS DOCTORS 


For several years the British author- 
ities in New Guinea tried every way 
possible to induce the natives to be 
vaccinated for smallpox. Finally Sir 
Herbert Murray, the lieutenant gover- 
nor, was successful by calling the lead- 
ing chiefs together and informing them 
that a great black devil was coming 
out of the mountains to destroy them 
and that their only escape would be to 
have the government charm branded on 
their arms. Thousands of the natives 
immediately flocked to the government 
clinic and were vaccinated. 








Foreign te aie 
in Tabloid 





Bermuda 
Capt. Lewish A. Yancey, who last year 
flew from America to Spain, arrives in 
Hamilton from New York by plane with 
two companions. Fear of missing Bermuda 
at night prompted fliers to spend night on 
sea 60 miles from Hamilton, 


Irish Free State 
William T. Cosgrave is elected to suc- 
ceed himself as president of the executive 
council by vote of 80 to 65. 


Palestine 
Joseph Urphali, whose death sentence 
was set aside, is again condemned to death 
after new trial in connection with the mur- 
der of two Arabs in Tel Aviv. He is the 
only Jew under death penalty as result 
of riots last year. 


Italy 
Queen Victoria of Sweden, long an in- 
valid from bronchial trouble, dies at Rome. 
She was a daughter of Friedrich, grand 
duke of Baden, and was 68 years old. 
China 
Rev. Yorke Scarlett, British missionary, 
is murdered at Peitaho. Bandits and com- 
munists spread terror through Yangtse 
valley and several southern provinces, 
Yen Hsi-shan, governor of Shansi prov- 
ince, announces that he has assumed com- 
mand of all “National” forces and will head 
a punitive expedition against President 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


Ethiopia 
Empress Zauditu, co-ruler of Ethiopia 
with her nephew Ras Taffari, dies in Addis 
Ababa at age of 54. The royal family 
traces its ancestry to King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. 


France 
Senate ratifies Young plan by vote of 
284 to eight, and plan drawn up at Paris 
last spring and later approved by two con- 
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Preparing for a Mohammedan animal 
sacrifice in Arabia. 


ferences at Hague is now law so far as 
France and Germany are concerned. 


India 
Mahatma Gandhi, Indian nationalist and 
mystic, arrives at Dandi, wades into Gulf 
of Cambay and violates salt monopoly law 
by dipping up sea water in an earthen jar 
to be heated for manufacture of salt. 


Austria 
Albert H. Washburn, until recently Amer- 
ican minister to Austria, dies at Vienna at 
age of 74, 
(ee 


RULES OF THE HOUSE 


What are purported to be the house rules 
of the Sour Dough Hotel in the early days 
of Dawson are volunteered by R. P. King, 
now of Oxford, Ohio, for the entertainment 
of other Pathfinder readers: 

Towels changed weekly. 

Dogs are not allowed in bunks. 

Candles and hot water charged extra. 

Board 82 per square foot. Meals extra. 

Spiked boots must be removed at night. 

Anyone troubled with nightmare will 
find a halter on the bedpost. 

The hotel is convenient to all cemeteries. 
Hearses to hire at 25 cents a second. 

Guests wishing to do a little driving will 
find a hammer and nails in the closet. 

Guests wishing to get up without being 
called can have self-raising flour for supper. 

If the lamp goes out, take a feather out of 
the pillow; that’s light enough for any 
room, 

Guests are requested not to speak to the 
dumbwaiters, 

Guests desiring a bath have only to raise 
the mattress to find the bed spring. 

Don’t worry about paying your bills; the 
house is supported by its foundations. 


_— Oo 
REEL LIFE 


I read a pleasant romance, 
About a boy and girl, 

And all their simple pleasures, 
Far from the city’s whirl. 


I saw it in the movies, 
Dressed up in Paris fashions, 
With night clubs and a chorus, 
Entitled, “Crimson Passions!” 


———_--_ 
PILES TREATED WITHOUT SURGERY 


The old theory that piles can be treated 
only by surgery has been wholly disproved. 
This is fully explained and a better, safer 
method carefully described by Dr. McCleary, 
famous rectal specialist, 782 Elms Ave., Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., in a new book recent- 
ly published. It will be sent free to any 
afflicted person on request.—Advertisement, 











































































































































PEOPLE THEY TALK ABOUT 





FIRST LADY VERSATILE IN DRESS 


HAT does Mrs. Hoover wear? 
W us question is asked about 

every First Lady of the Land, but 
the present White House mistress gives 
the national army of feminine style 
imitators practically no _ satisfaction. 
For Mrs. Hoover wears various types of 
dresses, hats, shoes and different colors. 
So she has set no styles and started no 
fads since she moved into 1600 Penn- 
sylvania avenue. 

While there is no “Hoover shade” 
the First Lady looks particularly stun- 
ning in white, silver grays and laces. 
Mrs. Coolidge preferred white. Alice 
blue sets off well the beauty of Mrs. 
Hoover’s eyes and black furnishes the 
contrast that reveals to the best advan- 
tage her attractive white hair, which 
she wears coronet fashion. Made along 
simple lines and of conservative length, 
her evening dresses are chiefly chiffons 
and georgettes in soft shades, but there 
are some prints. 

Mrs. Hoover’s day dresses are similar 
to those worn by any well dressed 
woman who doesn’t go in for ultra- 
smartness. Pinks and greens add va- 
riety to the whites and blues and for 
summer wear there are figured print 
dresses and long silk coats to go with 
them. Cloth and silk ensembles are 
preferred to khaki or other exagger- 
ated outing costumes when the First 
Lady accompanies the President to his 
sumuner fishing camp. Summer jersey 
dresses are also worn in mild weather. 
Hats are big, small, and medium. 

No shops in Washington can boast 
that they serve the President’s wife 
exclusively, for Mrs. Hoover trades at 
many shops. And it doesn’t take much 
“window shopping” for her to decide 
on what she wants. Neither is she the 
kind of woman who on returning home 





First Lady (shown seated in center) on 

occasion of launching of $3,000,000 cam- 

paign for Girl Scouts, of which she is 
honorary president. 
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A Favorite Photo of Mrs. Hoover 


and surveying herself in a newly- 
bought rig is disappointed in her judg- 
ment and goes down the next day to 
exchange it. Mrs. Hoover must have 
plenty of dresses for she appears in a 
different one several times a day, 
choosing the dress to meet the occasion. 

Dignified and of charming personal- 
ity, the First Lady is at her best many 
miles from all cameras. For she does 
not “take” well, and is sometimes 
caught by press photographers when 
her mouth in open smile reveals a wide 
breach in her upper front teeth. No 
picture flatters her and very few do 
justice to her real appearance. Of 
medium height, about five feet six 
inches, she appears taller because of 
her erect slenderness. Her clear eyes 
reflect her love of nature and outdoor 
activity. 

Architecture has always had deep 
interest for Mrs. Hoover. Spanish 
type houses have been her especial de- 
light, as shown by her designing and 
furnishing of the palatial Hoover 
“Pueblo” mansion at Palo Alto. Archi- 
tecture of Washington buildings also 
interests her but she does not hesitate 
to express her opinion. The set-back 
roof of the Lincoln memorial has been 
criticized and she thinks the Arlington 
Memorial amphitheater “an interesting 
example” of Greek architecture. 

When called upon to officiate at the 
laying of the corner stone to the new 
Children’s Country Home, in Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Hoover was handed a trowel 
by a smiling workman, but the smile 
came off when she told him: “You 
haven’t got the mortar very smooth.” 
So she proceeded to smooth it down 
for him. Later, with the stone set into 
place, Mrs. Hoover, with an approving 
eye, said: “Yes, I think we did a very 
good job of it.” 

An interesting Executive custom in 
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the time of George Washington and 
some other early presidents was that 
of bowing to each guest rather than 
shaking hands, which they probably 
foresaw would set a precedent with 
attendant sore arms. But this reception 
business is hazardous in any eyent. 
It is recorded that James Madison took 
up hand shaking after he got a crick in 
his neck from too much bowing. So 
Dolly Madison stopped shaking her head 
and exercised her arm instead just as 
Mrs. Hoover does today. But Mrs. 
Hoover saves energy in other ways. 
The secret of her entertaining so many 
afternoons without apparent fatigue 
is attributed to her wearing of fair], 
low-heeled shoes, with good arch sup- 
port. 
—— OO 
EASTER OBSERVANCE 

Thousands of persons parade the At- 
lantic City boardwalk each Easter Sun- 
day in their new spring finery and an 
even more impressive showing is made 
on Fifth Avenue. But these are not 
the only places staging such fashion 
shows. In many of our larger citic;s 
the “Easter parade” is a big and time- 
honored attraction. And no matter 
how small the town or hamlet many of 
the inhabitants blossom forth on Easter 
morn with something new on. This 
old custom of wearing new clothes on 
Easter originated in England centuries 
ago and is supposed to bring good luck 
to the wearer. Whether there is any 
luck to it or not everybody, more or 
less, “puts on the dog” on this occa- 
sion. 

The sunrise services on Mount Rubi- 
doux that have proved so appropriate 
have been imitated all over the world. 
But still thousands of pilgrims repre- 
senting almost every creed and almost 
every race journey to the top of this 
rugged Western peak every year and 
participate in simple commemorative 
ceremonies. These sunrise services 
were begun in 1911. The pilgrims con- 
centrate in the city overnight and be- 
gin their pilgrimage to the mountain 
top at four o’clock Sunday morning. 
With the multitude assembled the serv- 
ices begin promptly at sunrise or dawn. 

Bloomington, Ill., has developed its 
own Passion play and each year alt 
Easter time the story of the Nazarene 
is depicted for the Middle West. The 
cast consists of 200 players who give 
their services free. Bankers, profes- 
sional men, merchants, mechanics, 
motormen, stenographers, housewives, 
etc., doff their habiliments of the every- 
day world to take the various parts in 
the play. 

i 
WHO HAS? 

The fellow who can smile and take a 
licking, 

The chap who laughs when trials and 
troubles fret him, 

The man who takes the blows without 
some kicking— 

Say, he must be a bear—but have you 
met him? 


—_——_—_——_o—><- 


Then there is the man who spends so 
much time tinkering with his flivver that 
his wife refers to him as a “caropractor.” 
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Pinwheel Puzzles Perplex 


New Adaptation of Crossword Idea is Much More Intricate 
and Requires Greater Resourcefulness to Solve 


HIRLING words” or, perhaps 
W ssore correctly, “Pinwheel Puz- 

zles” are about the newest things 
on the word puzzle market. 

{n case you have never worked them 
here’s to your initiation—may it be joy- 
ous. Born in Hollywood where they 
were invented by a scenario writer 
“Pinwheels” have been the reigning 
pastime among film stars and stage 
people for some time. Even David Be- 
lasco, dean of the American theater, is 
said to be addicted to the game. Of 
them he once said: “They keep one’s 
mental machinery polished and aid in 
building a vocabulary. I’m particular- 
ly keen for ‘Pinwheels.’ You may, if you 
wish, stand on your head to do the 
lower half of them!” 


And A. H. Sakier’s new book of “Pin- 
wheel Puzzles” is spreading their popu- 
larity. As explained in this book a Pin- 
wheel puzzle is “an arrangement of in- 
terlocking words, fitted into a diagram 
in answer to definitions, much in the 
same manner of the crossword puzzle.” 

The idea of the Pinwheel is clearly 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
lion. In this spiral there are exactly 
200 spaces as found in all Pinwheel 
puzzles. You will notice that the figures 
run in order around the spiral. You 
will also notice that some of the cross 
lines are heavier or darker than the 
others. These spaces are for what are 
designated “spoke words.” All _ the 
spoke words must be five letter words 
and they must interlock with the “pin- 
wheel words”—those running spirally 
around the Pinwheel. 


The “pinwheel words” run from 
space No. 1 spirally around the puzzle 
to No. 200. What makes the puzzle so 
intricate is that there is practically no 
restriction on these so-called pinwheel 
words. Words of any length may be 
used so long as they interlock with the 
spoke words in the spoke spaces. And 
you may have one or more short words 
within one of these long pinwheel 
words. Once you have one pinwheel 
word fitted into the puzzle you can 
start with any letter in that word to 
form the next pinwheel word or you 
can start in the next vacant space if 
one cannot be found that will fit in by 
beginning with one of the last letters 
in the previous word. 

Incidentally, the best way to work 
Pinwheel puzzles is to try to get or 
fill in the spoke words first, as they 
give clues to the pinwheel words. By 
way of explanation, let us refer to the 
accompanying list of definitions. In 
the set of definitions headed “Spoke 
Words” the definition of the word to 
fit into the spaces from 161 to 1 is 
“surmise.” To surmise is to infer. 
Write the word “infer” in those spaces. 
The next spoke word definition is “A 
gamester.” A gamester is a dicer. 
Write the word “dicer” in the spaces 
165 to 5, and continue in this way for 


all the spoke words if you possibly can. 
Now you are ready for the pinwheel 
words. You have the spoke word “in- 
fer” with the “r” falling in space No. 1. 
This gives you a good clue to the first 
pinwheel word, the definition for which 


is “one who is referred to.” And one 
who is referred to, says Webster’s dic- 
tionary, is a “reference.” Write the 
word “reference” in the spaces 1 to 9. 
The next definition for spaces 8 to 13 
is “A grain.” Cer is your clue here, so 
the word must be “cereal.” Continue 
in this way until you have finished all 
of the 200 spaces, being sure to get all of 
the spoke words to interlock with the 
pinwheel words or vice versa. After 
you have finished the puzzle turn to 
page 23 to check your answer. 





Spoke Words 

180 to 20 Preeminent 

185 to 25 To let 

190 to 30 Small, clumsy, tailless animal] 
195 to 35 To prick painfully 


161 to 1 Surmise “ 

165 to 5 A gamester © 
170 to 10 A thorny plant 
175 to 15 Piece of lumbert 


Pinwheel 


1 to 9 One who is referred to ‘ 

8 to 13 A grainte 

12 to 14 A fermented liquor * 

13 to 15 Directed * 

i4 to 19 Editorial writer * 

18 to 22 Command, 

20 to 24 A type of hat 

23 to 25 Something secondary 

24 to 28 Periods of time w 

28 to 35 Any passerine bird 

32 to 37 Loiter 

35 to 41 Closely allied 

40 to 46 Black people 

45 to 51 Passed safely through peril 

49 to 55 A hawker 

54 to 60 Act of eroding 

59 to 65 Forwards 

65 to 71 Capable of being cut 

70 to 75 Somber 

73 to 80 A flexible arm of certain inverte- 
brates 

78 to 82 Divided 

82 to 87 A kind of powder 

85 to 93 An ancient British kingdom 


Words 


89 to 94 An exchang 

93 to 97 Tailless, leaping amphibians 

97 to 103 Rubbed harshly 

103 to 107 Imbibed 

104 to 109 Fester 

108 to 114 Erudite 

113 to 121 Entire compass of musical tones 

119 to 124 A short poem 

124 to 129 That which tickles 

129 to 133 Eat away 

132 to 144 Places where things are de- 
posited 

142 to 148 The necessary constituent 

147 to. 154 An empty tomb 

152 to 157 The disease known as thrush 

155 to 162 Consisting of a thallus 

161 to 165 Sauntered idly 

163 to 168 A book of record 

167 to 172 Gloomy space on way to Hades 

170 to 173 A shrub 

173 to 180 Limping 

180 to 188 A large falcon 

188 to 193 Organisms on surface of the sea 

191 to 195 Sounds 


194 to 200 Attendants 
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Capital Salary Oddities 


Vice President Curtis is Paid Less Than Chief of Merchant Fleet 
Interior Department Head’s Pay Eclipsed by Subordinate’s 


the “little cabinet” before the 

House expenditures committee to 
urge higher pay for themselves reveals 
some oddities in federal salaries at 
Washington. The “little cabinet” is a 
popular designation for the assistant 
secretaries of the 
various depart- 
ments—the men 
who do the prac- 
tical work. They 
claim a poor man 
cannot afford to 
be an_ assistant 
secretary at $7,500 
to $9,000 a year. 
Because of compe- 
tition with the 
commercial world, 
they feel they are 
worth $12,000. 

In considering 
Washington _ sal- 
aries, let us start 
with the Vice 
President, Mr. 
Curtis receives 
$15,000, or one- 
fifth the basic sal- 
ary paid President 
Hoover. Unlike the President, who is 
allowed $25,000 extra for traveling ex- 
penses, Mr. Curtis has no travel ap- 
propriation, nor is he provided with 
an official residence. There might now 
be a Vice President’s mansion, though, 
if Mr. Coolidge, when holding that of- 
fice, had not turned down the proffer, 
by a wealthy local woman, of a hand- 
some residence for that purpose. The 
economical Mr. Coolidge bluntly said 
he couldn’t afford to live there, even 
rent free. 

Cabinet members each receive as 
much as the vice president ($15,000) but 
this is not the highest pay next to that 
of the chief executive. For example, 
the head of the Merchant Fleet Corpo- 
ration (a government agency despite 
its commercial name) is paid $18,000. 
The President’s three  secretaries— 
George Akerson, Lawrence Richey and 
Walter H. Newton—each get $10,000. 
French Strother, a speech writer retain- 
ed as White House “administrative as- 
sistant,” draws $7,500. Of the two 
executive clerks, Rudolph Forster gets 
$7,000 and Maurice C, Latta $5,600. 


Few people can understand how one 
of the federal service’s outsanding-doers 
—Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of 
commerce—can continue to work for 
$9,000 a year (the same amount received 
by eight others in the same department) 
when he has been offered private com- 
mercial jobs at a figure corresponding to 
the salary of our chief executive. But 
Dr. Klein’s loyalty seems wrapped up 
in this particular branch of the govern- 
ment service. 

Yet $10,000 a year now constitutes the 
salaries of Under Secretary of State 
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\ PPEARANCE of the members of 





Cotton, Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Mills and the assistant secretary of war 
(office now vacant). As for some other 
salaries: 


State Department. The department so- 
licitor, Green K. Hackworth, is paid as 
much as the assistant secretaries—$8,500— 








Handsome 16th street residence now occupied by the Spanish 
embassy might have been the Vice President’s house if— 


and chiefs of divisions receive from $4,600 
to $8,000, Stanley K. Hornbeck and Arthur 
Bliss Lane, heads of the divisions of Far 
Eastern Affairs and American Affairs re- 
spectively, being the highest paid. 


Treasury Department. Assistant Secre- 
tary Lowman in charge of prohibition en- 
forcement receives $1,000 a year more than 
the two other assistant secretaries—Ferry 
K. Heath and Walter E, Hope—who get 
$8,000 each. There are also three $10,000- 
a-year men in this department, Farm Loan 
Commissioner Bestor, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Lucas and Director of the 
Budget Roop. Prohibition Commissioner 
Doran is paid $9,000. Commissioner of 
Public Debt Broughton, Commissioner of 
Accounts Hand, Solicitor Mawhinney (who 
also appears on the rolls of the Depart- 
ment of Justice), Director Hall of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing and Act- 
ing Supervising Architect Wetmore are 
$8,500-a-year men. The office of comp- 
troller of the currency pays John W. Pole 
$5,000 as against $6,400 for Chief Clerk Birg- 
feld. But Pole gets $7,000 extra as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board. W. H. 
Moran rates $7,500 as chief of the secret 
service division, which is $500 less than 
paid United States Treasurer Woods. 
Edward F. Bartelt as chief of the bookkeep- 
ing division gets $200 more than either Rear 
Admiral Billard as commandant of the 
coast guard and Surgeon General Cumming 
as head of the public health service. 


War Department. Assistant Secretary for 
Aeronautics Davison’s salary is $9,000 while 
that of the old soldiers who head the vari- 
ous bureaus as temporary major generals 
is $8,000 until they revert to their former 
grades, 


Department of Justice. The assistant at- 
torney generals get from $8,000 to $9,900, 
the higher sum going to George R. Farnum, 
(Mrs. Willebrandt received $8,000. J, 
Edgar Hoover, (a cousin to the President,) 
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gets $9,000 as head of the bureau of investi- 
gation and the five solicitors $8,500 each. 


Post Office Department. The first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth assistant postmaster 
generals get equal pay—%9,000—followed by 
Solicitor Horace J. Donnelly who draws 
$8,500; $7,500 for Purchasing Agent and 
Administration Assistant Robert S. Regar 
and $7,000 for Chief Inspector Grant B. 
Miller. The chief clerk and superintendent 
of post office buildings, Adius T. Davis re- 
ceives $200 less than the director of the 
division of postal savings, William T. S. 
Robbins, and the general superintendent! 
of the railway mail service, Aleyne A. Fish- 
er ($5,800). The woman personnel officer, 
Alice B. Sanger, is paid $3,600 as compared 
with only $200 more for Frank C. Staley, 
superintendent of the dead letters division. 
Eugene R. White, as director of the inter- 
national postal service, is paid $5,600. 


Navy Department. The highest paid man, 
exclusive of the secretary himself, is the 
chief of naval operations, Charles F. Hughes, 
who, as admiral, draws $10,200. The as- 
sistant secretaries receive $8,500 and rear 
admiral bureau heads $8,000, with the ex- 
ception of Rear Admiral Stirling who, as 
president of the naval retiring board, gets 
only $6,000, the same amount received by 
the director of the naval intelligence serv- 
ice, A. W. Johnson, though the latter is a 
captain. Capt. C. S. Freeman, head of the 
naval observatory, also receives $6,000. 


Interior Department. Here a subordinate 
receives more than the department head. 
He is Otto F. Ohlson, general manager of 
the Alaska railroad. Elwood Mead, com- 
missioner of reclamation, gets $10,000. 
There are seven $9,000 men in this depart- 
ment: Assistant Secretary Edwards (whe 
receives $1,000 more than his ranking offti- 
cial, First, Assistant Secretary Dixon), Com- 
missioner Moore of the General Land Of- 
fice, Commissioner of Pensions Church, 
Commissioner of Education Cooper, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs Rhoads, Direc- 
or Smith of the Geological Survey and Chief 
Engineer Walter. Solicitor Finner is paid 
$8,500 and Director Albright of the Nation- 
al Park Service $7,500. Administration As- 
sistant Burlew gets $7,500 and Execulive 
Assistants Ely and’ Sawyer $6,500 each. Miss 
Bess Goodykoontz is paid $6,500 as assist- 
ant commissioner of education. George 
C. Kreutzer is paid $6,400 as director of 
reclamation and Edward W. Morgan, as- 
sistant commissioner of pensions $5,800. 


Agriculture Department. Assistant Sec- 
retary Dunlap receives $9,000, which is also 
the pay of Director of Scientific Work 
Woods, Director of Regulatory Work Camp- 
bell and Director of Extension Work War- 
burton. The $8,500 bureau chiefs are J. 
R. Mohler, animal industry and T. H. Mac- 
Donald, roads. The other bureau chiefs 
receive $8,000, with the exceptions of J. 
W. T. Duval of the grain futures adminis- 
tration, E. W. Allen of the experiment sta- 
tions and C. B. Smith of the cooperative 
extension work, who get $6,200 to $6,500. 


Commerce Department. Besides Dr. Klein, 
the $9,000 men are Assistant Secretary for 
Aeronautics Young, Director of the Census 
Steuart, Director Cooper of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Director 
Burgess of the Bureau of Standards, Com- 
missioner of Fisheries O’Malley, Commis- 
sioner of Lighthouses Putnam, Commis- 
sioner of Patents Robertson and Director 
Turner of the Bureau of Mines. E. W. Lib- 
bey, administrative assistant, gets $8,000; 
Commissioner of Navigation Tyrer, Super- 
vising Inspector General Dickerson Hoover 
(no relation to the President) of the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service and William D. 
Terrell of the Radio Division $7,500 each. 
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Chief Clerk E. W. Libbey is paid $6,400 and 
Disbursing Clerk Charles E. Molster $5,200. 
This is more than is paid Thomas F. Mc- 
Keon, chief of publications; Walter S. Er- 
win, chief of supplies, and Edward J. 
Gardner, chief of appointments, though the 
latter head divisions. 


Labor Department. Assistant Secretaries 
White and Husband are $9,000 men. Com- 
missioner of Immigration Hull, Commis- 
sioner of Naturalization Crist and Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics Stewart re- 
ceive $8,500. Grace Abbott gets $7,500 as 
head of the children’s bureau as does Direc- 
tor of Conciliation Kerwin. Mary Ander- 
son’s pay as director of the Woman’s Bu- 
reau is $6,500, which is $300 more than re- 
ceived by Francis I. Jones as head of the 
employment service. 








Sayings of the Times 





Travel promotes international under- 
standing.—President Hoover, ; 


Don’tminded people have run amuck 
during the past several years.—Alfred 
Reeves, general manager of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 


The principal effort of diplomacy today 
is directed towards the noble task of 
making impossible any future outbreak of 
war—Sir Ronald Lindsay, new British 
ambassador. 


Life has been, and still is, both full and 
interesting.—Secretary Mellon (aged 75). 


Parity is the latest form of verbal nar- 
cotic to be widely used.—Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. 


My mistakes have been errors of judge- 
ment.—Dr,. Frederick A. Cook. 


There is no more crime today than in 
other generations in proportion to our 
population.—Warden Lawes of Sing Sing. 


Government, industry and hoboes must 
get together—Dan O’Brien, “king” of the 
hoboes. 


The “Star Spangled Banner” is a battle 
epic, a song of victory, a thanksgiving 
prayer and a patriotic expression.—Gen. 
Pershing. 


American boys have no dress standards.— 
Frank D. Seroggins, chairman of the Boys’ 
Wear Institute. 


Fare, not fear, is keeping most people 
from aviation—Capt. “Eddie” Ricken- 
backer. 


There is more to life than increasing its 
speed—Mahatma Gandhi. 


War used to be a gentlman’s game, but 
it is no longer.—Brig. Gen. E. P. Crozier. 


The old books of almost every author 
are better than the new ones, although no 
author ever thinks so—Hugh Walpole. 


Family bankruptcy is as much a matter 
for federal recognition as financial bank- 
ruptcy.—Senator Capper. 


There is no hope of communicating with 
the dead.—Mrs. Harry Houdini. 


_ ree t——— 


A BATTY AGE 


An old timer is one that can remember 
when ball teams went through a whole 
Season with only 15 men. Today in a 
training camp it takes that many to run 
out a bunt, 











ABOUT OUR HEALTH 





FLIES ARE HEALTH MENACE 

One single pair of flies which winter 
over from the fall and deposit eggs the 
middle of April will have something like 
5,598,720,000 descendants by the middle 
of September. So the scientists tell us. 





—Indianapolis News 
Now is the Time 


Not all this vast family of flies live, but 
enough survive to menace the health 
of our families and communities. The 
common house fly spreads typhoid 
fever, dysentery and other dangerous 
contagious diseases. According to Prof. 
J. A. Munro, entomologist of the North 
Dakota Agricultural college, the house 
fly generally passes its early life stages 
in decaying organic matter such as 
manure and garbage. Consequently the 
easiest and most effective way to get 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 100 
Sent in by Margaret Aldridge, Hanceville, Ala. 

: 1—A number. 5—Not shut. 
proteid of sweet almonds or peach kernels. 12—Ad- 
{ ng ~ 3 14—Also. 15—Domestic 
animal. 17—Indefinite article. i18—To transport over 
a river. 20—Pronoun. 21—Preposition. 22—Fluid 
conten! 24—Ever (poetic). 25—Weep. 

Pri 29—Nevertheless (simplified 
form). 31—Similar. 33—A type of shoe. 35—A state 
(abbr.). 36—A fish. 38—Strike gently. 39—A po- 
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rid of this health menace is to destroy 
their breeding places. Keep all manure 
stored in fly proof bins or pits, clean 
out farmyards, stables and hen houses, 
and remove all garbage collections and 
other refuse that may serve as breeding 
places. Do this now, keep your premises 
clean, have your neighbors cooperate 
and your fly problem for the summer 
will be solved. 


——_—_ ro 


SWAT THE FLY! 


Little fly, you spoil my food, 
You and all your dirty brood, 
With your scavengerish feet, 
Settling on my dainty sweet. 


Mind, though superior to matter, 
Cannot erase you from my platter 
And I cannot fail to see 

That you’re swimming in my tea 


Unbidden guest at every board; 
You and all your measly horde, 
Now alight, and now in air, 
Buzzing, buzzing everywhere. 


Now you hie to safe retreat 

On the ceiling clean and neat, 
Just because the whack and whack 
Failed to land you on your back. 


Who can tell what danger lies 
In your feet, you nasty flies? 
Health and happiness at stake, 
Illness follows in your wake. 
—Mrs. L. R. Jacobs, Maplewood, N. J. 


ee 
TRY ’EM ON YOUR FRIENDS 


The University of California selects these 
words as tripping most spellers: separate, 
lose, ninety, privilege, villain, chautauqua, 
accommodate, all 
ecstasy. 
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liceman. 40—The good old U. S. A. 43—A large fish. 
44—-Clever. 

Vertical: 2—Cereal grain 3—About. 4—One who 
rates. 5—Scents. 6—The i6th letter of the Greek 
alphabet. 7—The finish. 8—Bite. 10—Negative con- 

11—Lifetimes. 13—Upon. 16—Exclamation 
18—Shapes. 19—Small private boat. 2 , 
26—Furnish with folios. 28—Satisfied. 29 
30—Bind with tape. 32—A_ continent 
34—Prohibit. 35—Interjection. 37—Hurrah. 
‘ome \ cmpmnes animal. 41—A parent. 42—Cube-like 
r.). 




















































































































New Style Churches Built 


Easter Sees Venerable Types of Ecclesiastical Architecture 
at Last Giving Way to New Ideas and Inspirations 


a strange city could spot all the 

church buildings at a glance. Even 
the synagogues were easily recogniz- 
able. 

That state of things is fast changing. 
Chureh buildings have appeared in 
various parts of the world which have 
no apparent similarity with the old 
familiar kind. Church architecture is 
at last changing with architecture in 
general. The old Gothic style with 
the pointed arches, ribbed vaults, slen- 
der columns and flying buttresses has 
not been abandoned. Its beauty, dig- 
nity and impressiveness insures its 
permanency. But there are many 
places where 
churches are 
needed, and are 
being built, 
where the old 
time Gothic-style 
church is not 
suitable. 

In New York, 
for instance, 
work is still 
progressing, 
after many years, 
on the magnifi- 
cent Gothic Ca- 
thedrals of St. 
John the Divine, 
which is to be 
the third largest 
in the world— 
and probably the 
most expensive. 
At the same time 
plans for the 
Broadway Temple call for a skyscraper 
church that will hold its own place in 
the skyline of the high-flung metropolis. 
The Washington Cathedral is another 
magnificent pile in the old manner 
which is gradually rising as a monu- 
ment to religion and to ancient church 
architecture, but several of the new 
national churches in the capital reflect 
the beauties of the new styles in art. 

Chicago was the first to build a sky- 
scraper church—the Methodist Episco- 
pal Temple. New York, Detroit, Ro- 


[’ USED to be so that a man visiting 





New St. George’s 
church at Frankfort. 


chester, Cleveland, Kansas City, Boston, 
Minneapolis and San Francisco follow- 
ed. New York has the largest number, 
for the simple reason that space there 
is most expensive. The air above the 
ground up to 500 or 600 feet is so valu- 
able that it would be a great waste not 
to utilize it. 


So the downtown tall church has 
been quite a success, though there 
was, and still is, much prejudice against 
it. One eminent architect in New York, 
who was also a good church man, re- 
fused the commission to build this sort 
of church, saying that he “could not 
relegate God to one floor of an apart- 
ment house.” He agreed with many 
others that the form of the church is 
a part of its inspiration, and that much 
of its force comes from standing aloof 
from business buildings. — 

But city churches long ago began to 
be more than a mere meeting place for 
worship. In line with the big city 
schools they have been gradually add- 
ing facilities for recreation, medical aid, 
physical training and social functions 
connected with church work. They 
have added dining halls, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools and such things so as 
to create attractive social centers for 
the congregations where the young, 
especially, can be aided in various ways 
and at the same time be weaned away 
from fashionable amusement places 
and evil influences. 

Such a development in the uses of 
the church building necessitated a de- 
velopment in church architecture. The 
plans for the new Broadway Temple, 
which is to be over 700 feet high, call 
for three stories underground. There 
will be located an assembly hall, a 
gymnasium, a swimming pool, squash 
courts, basketball courts, bowling al- 
leys and various other features of mod- 
ern community center activities. 

Another reason for the downtown 
skyscraper church is the fact that a 
regular church building is dwarfed and 
overshadowed by the great structures 
around it. Everyone who has visited 
New York is impressed—and not pleas- 
antly—with the way the tall, graceful 





Lefi—new synagogue at Amsterdam—a far cry from the usual dome surmounted by the 


six-pointed star (Star of David). 


Right—"“Steel Church” of Cologne. 
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The Boston Avenue Methodist church in 
Tulsa, Okla., is a striking example of ultro- 
modern church architecture. It was de- 


signed. by a woman—Miss Adah Robinson. 


spires of those colonial churches, Si. 
Paul and the Trinity, fail to reach ha!/ 
way to the top of the neighboring sk\ 
scrapers. They make a deep notch in 
the skyline. 

But tall buildings and high-priced 
sites are not the only reasons { 
changes and developments in church 
architecture. In the last decade or s» 
strange-looking churches have sprun: 
up all over Europe. There seems to be 
a breaking away from the old conven 
tional lines and a feeling for new ex- 
pressions—something more in keeping 
with modern life. In other words, 
ecclesiastical architecture is alive and 
growing like other vital things. 


In a little town near Paris stands 1 
new concrete church, the front of which 
is covered with statues carved in the 
cement while it was still soft. It was 
erected to commemorate the friendshi) 
of Belgium and France, and it is so 
built as to proclaim that pleasant rela- 
tion for centuries. In Cologne, Ger- 
many, is a new house of worship called 
the “Steel Church” from the fact tha! 
it looks much like the steel skeleton of 
a building in course of erection. The 
walls are of stained glass, and the only 
other building material used is copper. 
In Germany especially have new and 
odd church buildings sprung up. 

Not only in material but also in de- 
sign the new churches are seeking new 
light. There is nothing sacred in the 
usual and well known styles of church 
building, for all were developed com 
paratively late in the history of Chris 
tianity. The Gothic style, which canc 
to be regarded preeminently as church 
architecture, was not developed froin 
the Romanesque until the latter hal! 
of the 12th century. It may be that 4 
still higher and nobler expression of 
religious aspiration will result from 
this experiment with new styles begun 
in the present century. 


en 
Old Dobbin had his faults, but a few 


scratches on his outside didn’t cause th« 
family to clamor for a new one. 
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White House 

First week-end fishing trip to his camp 
on the Rapidan river in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains is taken by President Hoover, 
with a party of men including Secretaries 
Lamont and Wilbur and Attorney General 
Mitchell. 

Ten German journalists who have been 
touring the United States attend one of 
Hoover’s press conferences and are later 
personally presented to the President by 
Dr. Rudolf Leitner, first secretary of the 
German embassy. 

President Hoover signs Keyes-Elliott bill 
providing $230,000,000 for new public build- 
ings in the country, which it is hoped will 
aid in relieving the unemployment situa- 
tion. Of this amount $115,000,000 is to 
be expended in Washington. 

Radio telephone service between North 
and South America is inaugurated when 
President Hoover at Washington exchanges 
greetings with President Carlos Ibanez del 
Campo of Chile and President Juan Cam- 
pisteguy of Uruguay. Broadcasting is on 
short waves. 


Aviation 

To demonstrate the simplicity of learn- 
ing to operate a modern airplane three 
young women representative of college, 
business and domestic fields of life are 
chosen on Long Island and given their first 
lessons at Roosevelt Field at sunrise. Be- 
fore sunset the same day all three safely 
complete solo flights. 

Minimum age at which a person may ob- 
tain an airplane mechanic’s license is set 
by Commerce Department at 18. A private 
pilot’s license may be had at 16, but the 
minimum for a commercial pilot’s license 
is 18. 

First transcontinental glider trip is made 
in “Eaglet” by Capt. Frank Hawks, who is 
towed by J. D. Jernigin jr., from San Diego 
to New York. Flight of 2,855 miles is made 
in 18 hops and actual towing time is 36 
hours 42 minutes. At altitude of 4,500 feet 
over New York Hawks cuts towing cable 
and circles Van Cortlandt park several 
times before making perfect landing. 


Financial 

Seat on New York Stock Exchange is sold 
for $425,000 to Alan A. Ryan jr., grandson 
of the late Thomas Fortune Ryan, who left 
an estate of some $500,000,000. Alan’s father 
was cut off in the will for his actions in 
cornering Stutz auto stock which resulted 
in bankruptcy and loss of his seat in the 











—Providence Bulletin 
Chicago’s Perpetual Race 


CURRENT EVENTS 


exchange. It is said young Alan will at- 
tempt to recoup his father’s losses. 


Huge drop in price of rye is ruinous to 
pool of some 16 Eastern millionaires, in- 
cluding Stephen O. Metcalf, newspaper pub- 
lisher and banker, who lose between 15 
and 17 millions in attempt to buy up a third 
of the average rye crop in the country. 


Religion 
First Baptist church of Benton, IIL, takes 
over operation of gasoline filing station to 
help meet running church expenses. If 
trial proves successful other stations in 
the county will be acquired. 


Because Catholic university refused to 
bar the “modern vocal music of all coin- 
posers since the time of Palestrina,” Mrs. 
Justine B. Ward, of Dobbs Ferry, N. J., 
withdraws her Schola Cantorum fund of 
$1,000,000. 

Holy Cross Cemetery, at Malden, Mass., 
is reopened to public by order of William 
Cardinal O’Connell, dean of the Catholic 
hierarchy in America, after iron fence is 
placed around grave of Rey. Patrick J. 
Power. Many cures were previously report- 
ed at the grave of this young priest who 
died 60 years ago. 

Dr. Charles S. Macfarland resigns as 
general secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America to relieve 
the council’s policy committee of “embar- 
rassment.” Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
president of the council, had criticized Dr. 
Macfarland for “taking pay for services 
rendered the motion picture producers 
while acting as a salaried officer of the 
federal council.” 


Centennial of Mormonism is celebrated 
in Independence, Mo., by consecration of 
new million-dollar auditorium. Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Smith, grandson of Joseph Smith, 
who in 1830 organized the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, summons 7,000 
members to communion. Anniversary is 
also celebrated at Salt Lake City and at 
Washington, where Senator Reed Smoot of 
Utah addresses some 500 members of the 
local church. 


Courts 

Putting dried blood in his coffee in an 
attempt to “pow-wow” him was too much 
for Dr. John R. Barsby, who obtains a di- 
vorce in Philadelphia from his wife, who 
he also testifies fed him drugs which 
brought on glandular trouble, and threw 
dishes at him. 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and his 
brother, R. B, Mellon, owners of the Pitts- 
burgh hotel, that city, lose suit brought by 
Miss Mary G. Hahn, who was struck by 
flying glass when a man employed in con- 
struction of the hotel dropped a hammer 
which shattered a window. She was award- 
ed $102,427 damages. 


Music 
Song sheets containing copyrighted musi- 
cal compositions, which have been sold 
widely on the streets all over the country 
are prohibited in New York in a bill signed 
by Governor Roosevelt, who suggests that 
other states copy the new law. 


General 
For fear of jeopardizing the entire prin- 
ciple of sterilization which has been up- 
held by the United States Supreme Court, 
Gov. Pollard of Virginia declines to sign 
bill of state legislature repealing existing 
sterilization act and reenacting it with an 
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-(C) by Frank Beck in Washington Star 


The man who bought a car because of the 
lure of the open road. 


extension of its application to cases in 
which disease is involved. 

A smoking room for girls who smoke is 
established at the University of Chicago 
and non-smokers are requested to “remain 
where cigarettes are not permitted.” North- 
western university coeds in a recent poll 
on smoking rooms voted 282 for and 51 
against. 

Former President Calvin Coolidge buys 
new home at Northampton, Mass.—a 16- 
room house with nine acres of landscaped 
ground. It is called the Beeches. Mr. and 
Mrs, Coolidge expect to move from their 
present modest apartment in June. 


Politics 
Ambassador Dwight M. Morrow, confi- 
dant of President Hoover, will run for the 
United States Senate from New Jersey on 
a prohibition modification platform advo- 
cating sale of light wines and beers under 
state supervision, it is announced. 


Art 
Americans spent $250,000,000 on art last 
year, according to the American Art Deal- 
ers Association. About one-third went for 
old masters, the rest for contemporary 
works, both foreign and American. 


RO $$ 


JAPANESE EXACTNESS 


The Japanese people are great imitators. 
A certain Frenchman, visiting in Japan, had 
his dress suit ruined by a mishap on the 
part of a waiter at a dinner. What was to 
be done? They advised the European to 
order another dress suit from a Japanese 
tailor, giving the suit that had been ruined 
as a model. 

“Your suit will be exactly reproduced,” 
they told him. “You will not even have 
to try it on.” 

At the end of some days the Japanese 
tailor brought the finished work. 

“This grease stain has given me a great 
deal of trouble to reproduce,” said he, “and 
that is why I must charge you a trifle 
higher than what I usually ask.” 

There the stain was on the new suit, 
exactly like the original stain on the ruined 
suit. 

ee 


A WAY TO STOP ATTACKS 
OF EPILEPSY 


Reports are received of an amazing treat- 
ment that epileptics state has proved suc- 
cessful in stopping their attacks. R. Lepso, 
Apt. 100, Island Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc., has 
been supplying sufferers with this treat- 
ment. He now wishes to reach all those 
who have not been helped and to do so is 
making the startling offer of a generous 
treatment free to all sufferers. Anyone 
afflicted should write for this free treatment 
at once, giving age.—Advertisement. 































































































GOOD AND BAD SPELLS 


\ THEN 10 members of the Senate 
and House and 11 Washington 
correspondents met at the Na- 
tional Press Club in a revival of the old- 
fashioned spelling bee there was an 
interesting tug of war. Senator Simeon 


D. Fess of Ohio, a college professor 


CASUALTIES 


The words that did the tripping-up 
in the Congressional-journalistic 


spelling bee were: 


buccaneer 
carburetor 
daguerreotype 
homogeneous 
indigenous 
igneous 
kimono 
mortise 
logarithm 
achievement 


salable 
tranquillity 
sacrilegious 
liquefaction 
optician 
rhythm 
initial 
abacus 
anaesthetic 
bivouac 


by occupation, played the part of 
schoolmaster and sounded an old 
school bell when a participant mis- 
spelled a word. 

Ray Tucker of the New York Tele- 
gram emerged from the conflict as vic- 
tor when his last rival, Representative 
Robert Luce of Massachusetts, tripped 
up on “kimono” by spelling it “ki- 
mona.” The first casualty was Car- 
lisle Bargeron who stumbled on “sala- 
ble.” Edgar Howard, one of the most 
picturesque men in Congress, was rung 
out when he knocked “L” out of the 
dictionary by spelling “tranquillity” 
with one “I.” After the bee was over 
Howard issued the following state- 
ment: “I was knocked out by a foul 
blow. I spelled the word tranquillity 
with one “1.” The referee said I must 
use two. The highest earthly author- 
ity, the Constitution of the United 
States, spells the word as I spelled it. 
I] always feel safe when my feet are 
on the solid rock of the Constitution.” 
Thousands of people all over the coun- 
try, for the bee was broadcast by radio, 
hurriedly examined authentic copies of 
the Constitution, and sure enough (as 
The Pathfinder has several times point- 
ed out) they found therein “to insure 
domestic tranquility.” 

Several of the spellers went down on 
words notorious for their tripping 
qualities. Among these were “sacri- 
legious, liquefaction, rhythm, bivouac, 
daguerreotype and achievement. When 
Senator Fess gave Tucker “referable” 
he spelled it “referrible.’” The bell 
rang but Tucker successfully contested 
the decision, pointing out that the 
schoolmaster had misprongunced the 
word and that “referrible” is another 
word. Fess also mispronounced “oleo- 
margarine.” Like most of us he sup- 
posed the “g” to be soft like “j.” Con- 
gressman McClintock of Ohio started to 
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spell “logarithm “logger—”’ and Fred 
Essary, correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun and author of several books, had 
never heard of “abacus.” 

At last the tussle was between Tuck- 
er of the press and Luce of Congress. 
For 55 minutes they stood before the 
audience and the microphone and 
spelled words fired at them by the 
astute Fess from a blue-back spelling 
book printed in 1866. Once Luce spell- 
ed “stalactite” without putting in the 
first “a” and he was counted out. But 
the sportsmanlike Tucker would not 
have it so. He declared that his op- 
ponent had merely made an uncon- 
scious “error of omission” and asked 
that he be permitted to continue. The 
congressman did not fall until “kimono” 
came along. The champion then stood 
alone, living evidence that .the proof- 
readers are wrong in their contention 
that reporters cannot spell. 


TWO ERRORS FOR CAL 


Mr. Coolidge was either foxy or just 
plain lucky in passing the presidential 
buck to Mr. Hoover in time for the un- 
avoidable stock market crash and re- 
sultant business depression. But if Mr. 
Coolidge really has his eye on the 
presidency he should be a little more 
foxy and a little less crude—some say 
rude! It was a faux pas and not a 
fox(y) pass on his part not to acknow!l- 
edge President Hoover’s invitation to 
dedicate the dam named in his (Cool- 
idge’s) honor. But Washington thinks 
it even greater discourtesy on Mr. 
Coolidge’s part not to attend the fu- 
neral of Mr. Taft. 


Mr. Coolidge is the only living ex- 
president. He had returned from his 
Western trip, official courtesy demand- 
ed that he put in an appearance at the 
Taft obsequies. Instead he sent a curt 
“No.” Northampton is not so far from 
Washington that the Coolidge exche- 
quer (he saved most of his presiden- 
tial salary!) would have suffered great- 
ly from the trip. So the feeling at the 
national capital cannot help but be 
that some of the much-heralded Cool- 
idge shrewdness is mixed with not a 
little blunt impoliteness—even if his 
much-publicized American Magazine 
articles don’t show it. 





WOMEN WHO LEAVE HOME 


On April 17th and 18th Washington 
was to have its first visit from a group 
of 100 North Carolina mountain wom- 
en. It was not only to be their initial 
first hand glimpse of the nation’s capital 
but it was also to be their first experi- 
ence away from home. These women 
had scrimped and saved for this “big 
adventure.” Most of the money came 
from weaving and other handwork. 

At first they only wanted to see the 
seat of government. “But,” said one to 
another (or in words to that effect), “we 
must have cheap but stylish clothes so 
we won't feel conspicuous.” So a few 
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more dollars was added to the fund that 
seemed to grow oh so slowly. Then. 
another woman raised the point: “We 
have never been on a train in our lives. 
How shall we sleep? How shall we 
eat?” Nothing daunted, they actual], 
took lessons on sleeping-car and dining 
car routine from a woman fortunat. 
enough to have experienced the thri!! 
of travel. 

For months this group of mountain 
women talked, studied and dreame:| 
about their trip. The railroad was s: 
interested that it gave them a specia! 
rate. The District of Columbia Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs was duly im- 
pressed and offered to act as guide an! 
chaperon to the unusual visitors. Res- 
ervations were made at the very moder: 
Dodge hotel, also harboring men ani 
cigarettes since it dropped the “Gracc’ 
from its name. After so much prepara- 
tion it is to be hoped that these remark 
able mountain women are duly impres: 
ed with the rich collection of gover 
ment buildings and national figures 
the flesh which go to make Washingto: 
the most interesting and unusual «©! 
all capitals. 


BUDDY POPPIES 

President Hoover may have held fiv: 
year-old Lois June Allen in a rathe: 
awkward paternal pose, but his hear'| 
was in the right place in acceptin: 
from this little miss the first poppy in 
Washington’s annual “buddy poppy” 
drive. Lois is an orphan, the daughter 
of a deceased member of the ill-fated 
“Polar Bear division” sent to Russia. 


The orphan child of a war hero sells a 
poppy to the President. 


Lois made the trip all the way from the 
Veterans’ of Foreign Wars home ai 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., for widows and 
orphans of deceased veterans. It is 
not known how much he gave Lois in 
exchange for the poppy. Sale of these 
artificial flowers goes for the relief of 
disabled veterans and their dependents. 
“Buddy Poppy Day” is an annual affair 
at the national capital. 
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Easter Monday Egg-Rollers on Capitol Lawn 


SARGENT’S CLOCKS 


Many people know that collecting 
canes is a hobby of John Garibaldi 
Sargent, former attorney general. But 
not many know that collecting clocks 
is an even greater one. Repairing them 
is a pastime with this Vermont lawyer 
who headed the Department of Justice 
for Coolidge. His Washington home 
was filled with all sorts of clocks—from 
chain drug store tin alarm clocks to 
varieties of grandfather clocks. The 
story is told that the woman who rented 
Mr. Sargent his temporary Washington 
home had an old mantel clock that local 
repairers had despaired of and one day 
was surprised to find that the Attorney 
General had gotten it going. But it 
stopped as soon as Mr. Sargent left 
town. 


EASTER EGG ROLLING 


It’s a question which of the doings 
at Washington arouse the most inter- 
est—the egg rolling or the log rolling. 
Be that as it may. On Easter Monday 
thousands of Washington children will 
observe their unique egg-rolling fes- 
tivities. In no other city in the world 
is this feature carried out to such a 
degree as it is at the nation’s capital. 
The White House lawn is now the 
scene of the biggest turnout of egg- 
rollers. Accompanied by their par- 
ents (or grown-ups who volunteer to 
act as guardians for the occasion) some 
30,000 mirthful children each year spat- 
ter colored Easter eggs all over the 
executive lawn in the presence of the 
President, the First Lady, members of 
the cabinet and other guests. 

There was a time when this scene 
look place on the Capitol lawn but so 
much complaint was made about dam- 
age to the turf that President Hayes 
invited the children to roll their own 
on the executive mansion lawn. Thus, 
Washington youngsters have him to 
thank for the novelty that subsequent 
administrations have carried out. How- 


ever, many children still roll eggs on 
the Capitol lawn, the Soldiers’ Home 
and on the green sward of various 
other capital parks. Negro children 
are the chief users of lawns at the na- 
tional zoo. 

In the practice of egg-rolling the eggs 
are, as might be supposed, hard boiled. 
The child rolls his egg down an in- 
cline. If the shell breaks he is eligible 
to eat the egg (if his mother or guar- 
dian will let him). Very often one 
child will match an egg against that 
of a playmate, and the one with the 
shell that breaks first belongs to the 
opponent. You can well imagine the 
litter that must be cleaned up after this 
Easter Monday egg orgy. 


— + - 2” 


CENSUS-LESS QUESTIONS 

In preparation for the revelations of the 
1930 census, test your own knowledge by 
answering the questions below. Each an- 
swer counts four. Count out loud; it’s 
good for the lungs. If you can’t answer 
them, it’s all right; neither can we. At 
any rate, they make a good cure for in- 
somnia. 

1. Why did Gillette wait so long to im- 
prove his razor blades? 

2. How many bridge partners were mur- 
dered during the last fiscal year? 

3. Have the Rover Boys graduated yet? 

4. Who invented castor oil, and why? 

5. What becomes of the eggs laid in the 
crows’ nest of a ship? 

6. What would happen if you reached 
for a “sweetie” instead of a cig.? 

7. How many more back-stage romance 
films are there left in Hollywood? 

8. Do most people who buy Fleischmann’s 
yeast brew it or eat it? 

9. What do delegates to the London naval 
conference do with all their spare time? 

10. Why don’t the women who wear silk 
made of wood pulp complain of splinters? 

0 Oe 

Some people live on credit, but the 
Scotchman pays as he goes. That is, unless 
he goes with somebody! 
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Possibly the reason Congress has been 
dilly-dallying so long is that its members 
are afraid to go home to their constituents 
.. » Mrs. Hoover was seen riding a cavalry 
charger on the Potomac Park bridle paths 
... Punsters are calling the pending tariff 
bill the “Smoot of all evil” ... Dr. Huge 
Eckener, Zeppelin expert, almost got an 
unexpected flight while inspecting a pro- 
posed landing field near the capital. A 
bull chased him and the puffing Graf com- 
mander barely zoomed to safety over a 
fence ... Now thad sprig id here, led us 
hobe thad Herbed Houber doedn’t dig ub 
the Whide Houde lawn in hid searge for 
fishid baid. 

They still stagger out of Washington’s 
speakeasies but the police record the ar- 
rest of two boys on the heinous charge of 
“possessing air rifles” However, an 
army major who caned a 14-year-old girl 
for throwing a peanut against his window 
was juryized $100.01 damages While 
one of the White House secretaries was 
using the presidential auto a lap robe 
emblazoned with the U. S, seal was snitch- 
ed... An old timer in Washington is 
one who can remember when a big sensa- 
tion was a probe of the Office of Indian 
\ffairs, 

The only flags not lowered at the capital 
during the period of mourning for Mr. 
Taft were those at the Navy Yard and 
Marine Barracks. They had no “official 
notice” of Mr. Taft’s death, they say 
There was smoking in the House committee 
rooms during the prohibition hearings . . . 
Martin Kain has been in charge of the 
Postal Telegraph wires running into the 
Senate press gallery for 40 years . 
‘Tis whispered that some government em- 
ployees took their vacations just to get 
paid for helping out in the local census. 

It must be a comfort, though, to be a 
Democrat and not have to worry about 
spilling gravy on the foreign diplomat 
seated at one’s left . Spring fever must 
have caused us to say in our March 29th 
issue that Justice Stone of the Supreme 
Court has the required court service but 
lacks two years of the age requirement te 
resign. Justice McReynolds was meant. 
Stone, 57, is the youngest now on thai 
bench... The roof of new Commerce De- 
partment building will boast of a star-gaz- 
ing outfit to search for Hoover prosperity 
... The Bryan-haired Representative How- 
ard of Nebraska sits in his office with the 
door open “hoping to see a Nebraska face.” 
“Capital punishment,” says a local wise- 
cracker, “is having to listen to some of the 
tariff debates in Congress” ... We notice 
that many of the Technical high school 
students decline to walk three blocks from 
a certain transfer point but ride nine ad- 
ditional blocks—then walk two! ...A 
one-man Carrie Nation who started out to 
clean up Washington’s speakeasies himself 
came to grief when he was charged with 
assault ... The new 35-cent fare taxicabs 
are giving metered taxis stiff competition 
. . And, lest we forget, the theme song 
of the Department of Justice is: 

Wherever you go, whatever you do, 

I want you to know I’m following you. 
Whatever you climb or tumble into, 
Why all of the time I’m following you. 


—_—_— oo 


University professor says college enroll- 
ments are too large. Yes, when the stu- 
dents all have seats, there often is not 
room in the stadium for the alumni. 








































































































THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





THEN AND NOW 


Thirty-five years ago Guglielmo Mar- 
coni amazed the world by sending and 
receiving a wireless signal over a dis- 
tance of one mile. Recently he touched 
a button on his yacht in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and lighted thousands of in- 
candescent bulbs in Sydney, Australia, 
11,000 miles away. An instant later 
the inventor of radio through his wire- 
less set heard a voice from Australia: 
“Our lights are on. Thanks to you. 
Hurrah!” When the multitudes in Syd- 
ney saw their lights come on and knew 
that the impulse that lighted them had 
come from a yacht near Genoa, they 
burst into wild cheering. Marconi had 
sent enough electricity by radio over 
two oceans and a continent to close a 
, circuit and turn on the lights. 


LOWELL AND HIS PLANET 

According to Prof. James Robertson, 
director of the Almanac Office, three 
observations of the “Lowell” planet will 
have to be taken before anything else 
can be done. Three points in its path 
around the sun will supply a basis for 
a rough calculation of the planet’s orbit. 
From this information it will be pos- 
sible to gradually determine its mass, 
velocity, distance from the sun, inclina- 
tion of the orbit to the plane of the 
elliptic, and its eccentricity. 

Percival Lowell, member of a bril- 
liant Boston family, is of course the 
real discoverer of the new planet. In 
1915, a year before his death at Flag- 
staff, he published a treatise entitled 
“Memoir on a Trans-Neptunian Planet.” 

Lowell was born in Boston in 1876, 
and after graduation from Harvard 
with high honors, he spent a year trav- 
eling. He at first settled down to a busi- 
ness career in his native city, but the 
call of travel and writing was too 
strong, and the years between 1883 and 
1893 were devoted chiefly to litera- 
ture and travel. He became very much 
interested in Schiaparelli’s discovery 
of the canals on Mars and this led him 
to resolve to devote the remainder of 
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his life and fortune to a study of the 
planets. After carefully selecting the 
site he founded the observatory at Flag- 
staff which bears his name. 

It was the opinion of Lowell that the 
intelligent inhabitants of the planet 
Mars are struggling against extermina- 
tion by the waters from the melting 
ice caps of the planet. The “canals,” 
he supposed, are bands of cultivated 
vegetation dependent on a planet-wide 
system of irrigation. 


BRITISH ARMY RIFLES 


Great Britain is making tests with a 
new army service rifle capable of being 
fired 60 times a minute. It is the in- 
vention of an American, Col. Pedersen, 
and is only slightly larger and no heav- 
ier than the service rifle now in use in 
the British army. The bullets, which 
are stream lined, have a muzzle velocity 
of 2,600 feet a second. 


ANCIENT INDIAN CALENDAR 


A calendar more practical than the 
modern calendar is among the many in- 
teresting discoveries made by Prof. 
Arthur Posnansky, a German scientist, 
who is excavating on the site of ruined 
Tiahuanacan villages in Bolivia. The 
Tiahuanacans were an ancient and mys- 
terious race who inhabited a region in 
western Bolivia near the southern end 
of Lake Titicaca and near the Peruvian 
border. According to Prof. Posnansky, 
the wise men of this race based their 
calendar on a year of 12 months, after 
the manner of the Georgian calendar, 
but the months were subdivided into 
periods of 10 days. All odd days were 
set aside for religious festivals or wor- 
ship of the sun. 


SEEKS UNDERSEA CITY 


Prof. Hans Hartmann of Naples is 
convinced that there is an undersea city 
in the Mediterranean between Sicily 
and Tunis at a depth of 375 feet. He 
has surveyed the site by underwater 
photography and is planning to lead an 
expedition to locate and to explore the 
submarine metropolis. 


NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


Two years ago Leon Theremin sur- 
prised the scientific world by his first 
demonstration of “ether-wave music.” 
His discovery is bearing fruit and now 
entire concerts are being given by 
Theremin’s ether instrument. Miss Zen- 
aide Hanenfeldt, a pupil of Prof. There- 
min, is the magician operating the magic 
instrument, which looks like an ordi- 
nary square radio loudspeaker on long 
legs. There are two antennae, one a 
brass rod about 18 inches long standing 
on top to the player’s right, and the 
other a heavy metal wire loop sticking 
out from the box on the left. The musi- 
cal pitch is governed by the distance 
of the right hand from the brass rod, 
and the volume by the nearness of the 
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left hand to the loop. It has a range 
which is practically unlimited. The 
player moves both hands simultaneous- 
ly and the music which results is like 
that of a muted violin but with a fuller 
tone. The art of theremin playing, 





Demonstrating a Theremin 


critics say, appeals especially to women 
because it requires a graceful use of 
the hands and arms. 


GREENLAND EXPEDITION 


A German expedition head by Prof. 
Alfred Wegener is preparing to spend 
a year and a half in Greenland with the 
view of making an exhaustive study of 
meteorological and geological airship 
routes over that island-continent. Sta- 
tions will be established in the interior 
where no explorer has ever tried to 


spend the winter, and Finnish motor 


sleighs will be used to communicate 
between the different posts. The sci- 
entists will make a special effort to de- 
termine the effect of Greenland on the 
climate of western Europe and North 
America, and they will study the origin 
of icebergs. 


ANTARCTIC REJUVENATES EGGS 


Sir Douglas Mawson, commander of 
the British, Australia and New Zealand 
antarctic research expedition, reports 
an interesting incident. Last October 
a case of eggs was taken on board the 
Discovery at Capetown, South Africa. 
The eggs soon became stale and nobody 
in the crew would eat them. But lo 
and behold, the antarctic climate re- 
juvenated the entire caSe. Under the 
bracing air of the south polar regions 
the eggs regained their freshness and 
were served for breakfast. 

—_—————___-. 
HISTORY RE-WISED 

If Antony had reached for a Lucky in- 
stead of a sweet where would Cleopatra 
have been? 

That was terrible grammar Julius Caesar 
used when he met Brutus in front of the 
hot dog stand—“Et, too, Bruty?” 

David was a game guy. He got the de- 
cision over Goliath with one hand in a 
sling. 

If Achilles had worn O’Sullivan heels he 
might still be alive. 

How did Madame Pompadour get along 
without Pepsodent? 
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Food Cooked in Aluminum 


Controversy Over Whether Aluminum-Cooked Food is Dangerous 
to Health Still Rages Despite Countless Experiments 


sils: injurious? This persistent 

question, raised soon after cooking 
utensils were first made of aluminum 
in 1892, has never been definitely set- 
tled. There appears to be no positive 
evidence that food cooked in aluminum 
vessels is more injurious to the health 
than food cooked in vessels of iron or 
copper. The U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and the American Medical Associa- 
tion do not believe that aluminum is 
harmful in the small quantities taken 
into the stomach with food cooked in 
aluminum utensils. 


The chemical activity of aluminum is 
very great and foods cooked in such 
vessels undoubtedly dissolve’ small 
quantities of the metal. If pure water 
is boiled in an aluminum kettle for half 
an hour and then allowed to stand, a 
sediment consisting of aluminum com- 
pounds is often formed. 

But it has not been established that 
these compounds are deleterious to the 
health. Numerous experiments tend 
to prove that aluminum salts and other 
compounds in food do not pass through 
the walls of the stomach or into the 
blood. Apparently all aluminum found 
in food is rejected with the feces. None 
of the metal was found in the organs 
of animals used in the experiments, 
and none of it occurred in the urine. 

Aluminum, like iron and other metals, 
is slightly poisonous when injected into 
the blood, and it is probable that large 
quantities of aluminum salts would be 
injurious to the health. But in the ordi- 
nary process of cooking aluminum does 
not seem to be attacked sufficiently by 
food acids to produce an objectionable 
amount of soluble salts. Delicate chem- 
ical tests are necessary to detect the 
presence of aluminum even in the juices 
of acid fruits and vegetables cooked for 
several hours in aluminum utensils. 

Aluminum, it should be borne in 
mind, regularly occurs in many com- 
mon foods, and frequently it is found 
in drinking water. The percentage of 
aluminum in water is increased by the 
common method of clarifying the water 
by adding aluminum and lime. 


E FOOD cooked in aluminum uten- 
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The popular charge that there is a 
relation between cooking in aluminum 
utensils and the prevalence of cancer 
is also refuted by the Public Health 
Service as being without proof. “Alum- 
inum,” says that bureau, “is consider- 
ed a metal of low toxicity, and we are 
not acquainted with trustworthy data 
which indicate that any disease bears a 
relation to the use of cooking utensils.” 

It may be safely said that at the pres- 
ent time the weight of evidence sup- 
ports the opinion that health is not ad- 
versely affected by eating food cooked 
in aluminum ware. 

~~». 


ANOTHER “SHORTEST” WIRE 


Of course, you have all heard of the 
Scotchman who, on being informed at a 
telegraph office that names could be sent 
free, quickly said to the clerk, “You may 
not believe it but ’'m an Indian, and my 
name is IWONTBEHOMETILLFRIDAY !” 

That is why George T. Kinney of Kansas 
City, Mo., might be mistaken for a native 
of the heath. The Team and Motor Truck 
Owners of Greater Kansas City reports that 
Mr. Kinney had ordered some cars of coal 
from an Oklahoma company and, failing 
to get a reply to letters of inquiry, resorted 
to telegraph. His wire read: 

Hall and Co., 

McAllister, Okla. 

; 
Geo. T. Kinney 

Back came the reply: 

Geo. T. Kinney, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Hall & Co. 
—_————_ — - >= - —- ——__-- -- 
SIMILES WITH A SMILE 

As useless as a blue pencil to the editor 
of the Congressional Record. 

As foolish as a peg-legged man trying 
to tiptoe through a room. 

As sickening as the smell of orange 
blossoms to Peggy Joyce. 

As meek as an old maid in a dentist’s 
chair. 

As queer looking as a politician without 
a paunch. 

As sad eyed as a manufacturer of bloom- 
ers on seeing the return of long skirts. 

As temporary as a Pullman shoe shine. 

\s happy as a stomach specialist watch- 
ing folks eat sandwiches in a drugstore. 

As easy to find as the name Smith in the 
phone book. 

As thick as “I’s” in a George Bernard 
Shaw interview. 

As much at home as a “ban” in Boston. 

— we 
WE'RE INTERESTED 

“A catty busybody whom I know says that 
we younger women dress just to please the 
men. Please tell me how to refute such a 
base accusation?” 

“That’s easy, lady,” advised the Ohio State 
Journal. “Just ask her what particular 
groups they are trying to make happy with 
the long skirts.” 
>< 





Many a man who embarks on the sea of 
matrimony wishes he had missed the boat. 
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Free 
Yourself 


of 
MOKER’S 


LATARRE! 


Annoying phlegm—stuffed- 
up feeling — hoarseness and 
cough — bad breath. These 
catarrhaltroubles thatsmokers 
know so well, you can easily 
getridof. Hall's Catarrh Medi- 
cine, the scientific 2-in-1 treatment, 
restores mucous membranes to 
healthy tone—builds up resistance. 
Take Hall's for a short time; then 
know the added pleasure of smoking 
without throat irritation! 


HALL’S 


CATARRH MEDICINE 
Successful for over 50 years 


Combined treatment at your Druggist's. If he 
hasn't it, send 85¢ to F. J. Cheney & Co., Dept. 
384, Toledo, O. New Radio Log Book, Free. 














Your money draws interest from date 
received. Let us send you informa- 
tion about this safe and high yielding 
investment. You may withdraw your 
funds with earnings at any time upon 
30 days’ notice. Operating under su- 
pervision of State of Texas. When you 
investin Standard Certificates, you are 
actually buying your pro rata share of 
the investments of the association in 
approved first mortgage securities--- 
considered the safest form of Ameri- 
caninvestment. Business by mail---no 
matter where you live. Waitt ror Free 
KLET. 


Standard Bldg. & Loan Assn, 


Authorized Capital $5,000,000.00 
719 Burkburnett Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas 


WePay /Zor™ 


All shares are non-assessable,redeemed at par, plus 
accrued dividends. Loans confined to homes occupied 
by borrower. Authorized capital *!,000,000.00 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
& BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
9 Kit and full instructions“ How to Deposit by Mail” 


COLLEGE COURSES 
AT HOME 


on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. Earn credit toward a Bachelor 
degree or Teaching Certificate by correspond- 
ence. Select from 450 courses in 45 subjects, in- 
cluding English, Mathematics, History, Edu- 
eation, Psychology, Economics, the Languages, 
etc. Write for catalog. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


453 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. i 


Comfort Without Extravagance 


TERLING 


ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey 
































Beach Front Service at Moderate Prices: Cuisine and ap- 
pointments equal to that offered at the beach-front hotels. 


FIREPROOF, ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


With or without Private Baths 


The Norris Co., Prop. FRED M. ALLGAIER, Mer. 





Become a Foot Correctionist ‘2%. 


fession, not 
medica 

nor Leeming f All the trade you can attend to: many 

are making $5,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for train- 

ing by mail, no farther capital needed or goods to buy, 

no agency or soliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 




































































THE QUESTION BOX 





Was Herbert Hoover ever a Democrat? 


Herbert Hoover never affiliated with the 
Democratic Party. In 1920 his name 
appeared on several tickets in the presi- 
dential primaries both as a Democrat and 
a Republican, and in some cases his name 
appeared only as a Democrat or only as 
a Republican. Hoover himself made no 
statement to clarify his status. In that 
year, when Senator Penrose was attacking 
his Republicanism and Hearst his Demo- 
eracy, Hoover said: “Mr. Penrose says I 
am not his kind of a Republican and Mr. 
Hearst says I am not his kind of Democrat. 
Both are right.” Hoover became a member 
of the National Republican Club in 1909. 
It seems that Hoover’s people were Republi- 
cans and that he was inclined toward that 
party, but until he got in the limelight 
during the World war he gave little thought 
to purely partisan affairs. 


How large is the largest American flag? 

The largest known American flag is 90 
by 165 feet. It is now in the department 
store of the J, L. Hudson Co, of Detroit. 
The mammoth American flag was carried 
in a parade in Washington, D. C., in June 
1929. 


Which is farther west, Los Angeles or Reno, 
Nevada? 
Reno, Nevada, is considerably © farther 
west than Los Angeles. 


May Mrs. Taft be buried in Arlington? 


The Secretary of War has the power to 
authorize the burial of a women beside her 
husband in a separate grave in Arlington 
National Cemetery provided the husband 
was a commissioned officer. In the case of 
enlisted men, if a widow desires to be 
buried with her husband arrangements 
must be made with the war department to 
have the grave made deep enough so that 
a second casket can be placed upon that 
of the soldier; in other words, the soldier 
and his widow must be buried in the same 
grave. There would be no question that 
a former president of the United States, 
who was technically commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy, would be regarded 
as a commissioned officer, although actually 
President Taft was a civilian who never 
held a commission, 


Is “anthracite coal” correct? 


The word “anthracite” is derived directly 
from the Greek “anthrax,” meaning coal. 
It is a noun and is applied to hard coal, 
namely, coal composed of nearly pure 
carbon. Accordingly we should say simply 
“anthracite,” not “anthracite coal”; the 
latter is tautological and equivalent to 
“coal-like coal.” “Bituminous,” on the 
otherhand, is an adjective and should be 
followed by the word “coal.” Bituminous 
coal is soft coal, namely, coal that yields 
considerable volatile bituminous matter 
when heated. 


Where is Podunk? 


Podunk is a derisive name for any small, 
out-of-the-way country town or village. 
No such post office is listed in the U. S. 
Postal Guide, and it is not known how the 
mame acquired its odd meaning. As early 
as 1877 John R. Bartlett defined Podunk as 
“a term applied to an imagicary place in 
burlesque writing or speaking.” The name 
is of Indian origin. The Podunk Indians 
were a small tribe who lived in South 
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Windsor, Hartford county, Connecticut, and 
Podunk, their village, was at the mouth 
of the small stream which still bears the 
name Podunk. At the close of King 
Philip’s war in 1676 the Podunks, also 
known as the Windsor Indians, disappeared 
with the hostile warriors and never re- 
turned. There is a Podunk Pond in North 
Brookfield, Worcester county, Massachu- 
setts, and a local historian gives the Indian 
meaning of the name as “place of burning.” 
It seems more probable that Podunk is 
identical with Potunk, a place name on 
Long Island, which is probably derived 
from “P’tuk-ohke,” an Algonquian word 
meaning “a neck or corner of land.” 


What is the political capital of India? 


Delhi has been the political capital of 
India since 1912. Each of the native states 
has its own political capital. 


Is the giraffe the only four-footed animal 
that is voiceless? 


The giraffe is not entirely voiceless, 
although it is practically so. It does, how- 
ever, utter a very feeble sound characteris- 
tic of the species, It is doubtful whether 
there is any four-footed animal that is 
absolutely voiceless. 


Does speed affect the mileage obtained 
from gasoline? 


Other things being equal, more mileage 
is obtained from a gallon of gasoline when 
the automobile is driven at low speed than 
when it is driven at high speed. Accord- 
ingly the motorist who speeds up to reach 
a gasoline station before his gasoline supply 
is exhausted is generally fooling himself. 
The following careful statement concern- 
ing the relation between fuel economy and 
automobile speed was prepared for the 
Pathfinder by the Bureau of Standards: 
“More force is required to propel a car at 
high speed than at low speed, chiefly 
because wind resistance increases approxi- 
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NEW MEXICO 


Nickname—“Sunshine”; “Spanish.” 

Motto—Crescit Eundo (It Grows as It 
Goes). 

State Flower—Yucca. 

Area—122,634 sq. mi. (4th in rank). 

Population (1928 est.)—396,000 (3.2 to sq. 
mi.; 8.1 foreign born; 1.6 negro). 

Illiteracy—Native white, 8.2; 
born, 27.1; negro, 4.3. 

Settled—1537. 

Entered Union—1912. 

Capital—Santa Fe (Pop., 10,000). 

Largest City—Albuquerque (Pop., 18,000). 

Government—State legislature consists 
of a senate of 24 members and_a house of 
representatives of 49 members. Represented 
in Congress by two senators and one 
representative. 

Governor—R. C. Dillon (Rep.). Term 2 
years; salary $5,000. 

Products—Gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
petroleum, hay, corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, kaffir, millo, vegatables, cotton, sugar 
beets, fruit, ete. 

Politics—In 1928 presidential election 
Democrats polled 48,094 votes and Republi- 
cans 69,617. Electoral vote—Republican 3. 
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mately as the square of the speed. The 
mileage from a gallon of gasoline will be 
better at low speeds, therefore, if the fuel- 
air ratio furnished at both speeds is the 
same. If, as frequently happens, the mix- 
ture furnished by the carburetor is differ- 
ent for different speeds, the actual mileage 
obtained in service may increase or de- 
crease with speed, depending upon the car- 
buretor characteristics.” 


Does President Hoover use tobacco in any 
way? 
The President smokes cigars. 


What is the meaning of “once in a blue 
moon?” 


“Once in a blue moon” is a common 
expression meaning very rarely. Its origin 
is not known. 


Is the vice president sworn in before the 
president? 


It has been a custom since the adoption 
of our present constitution to have the vice 
president sworn into office just before the 
president is sworn in and formally inaugu- 
rated. The vice president takes the oath 
in the senate chamber while the president 
a few minutes later takes the oath on the 
east portico of the capitol. 


Why isn’t Leif Ericsson given credit for 
discovering America? 


Leif Ericsson is credited with the dis- 
covery of the mainland of North America. 
His father, Eric the Red, founded settle- 
ments in Greenland, part of the New World, 
in the 10th century. But the discovery of 
Ericsson did not lead to communication 
between Europe and North America and 
consequently the famous expedition of 
Columbus attracted more attention. It is 
probable that other Europeans had visited 
America before the time of Columbus. 


Is Canada larger than the United States? 


The area of the Dominion of Canada, 
which is 3,617,675 square miles, is greater 
than that of the continental United States 
including Alaska. 


Where is the Mason and Dixon Line? 


The Mason and Dixon Line is the bound- 
ary between Pennsylvania on the one hand 
and Maryland and West Virginia on the 
other and is perhaps the most famous 
boundary line in America. It received its 
name from the fact that the greater part 
of it was originally surveyed between 1763 
and 1767 by two English mathematicians, 
Jeremiah Mason and Charles Dixon, who ran 
the line to a point about 244 miles west of 
the Delaware river and about 30 miles be- 
yond the northwest corner of Maryland. 
In 1779 commissioners from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania agreed that “the line com- 
monly called Mason’s and Dixon’s line be 
extended due west” to complete the south- 
ern boundary of Pennsylvania, exclusive 
of the are-boundary between that state and 
Delaware which was originally surveyed in 
1701 and merely verified by Mason and 
Dixon. All but the extreme western part 
of the line surveyed by Mason and Dixon 
was marked by milestones, every fifth one 
of which bore the arms of William Penn 
on one side and the arms of Lord Balti- 
more on the other. Although this line 
was locally known as Mason’s and Dixon’s 
Line before the Revolution, it did not be- 
come nationally known by that name un- 
til after all the states north of it had 
abolished’slavery and none of those south 
of it had taken such action. During the 


debatés on slavery and the Missouri Com- 
promise in 1819 and 1820 John Randolph 
_and other public men frequently referred 
to the Mason and Dixon Line as the divid- 
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The Gothic beauty of the Cathedral of St. 

John the Divine, slowly nearing completion 

at New York, as glimpsed through one of 
the four pointed windows. 


ing line between the free and the slave 
states. Gradually people began to regard 
the Mason and Dixon Line as the line of 
separation between the North and the South, 
and even today there are many people who 
have a hazy notion that this line extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and divides 
the states that were free immediately be- 
fore the Civil war from those that had 
slavery. 


Where is Stinking Water river? 

There is now no stream bearing this 
odorous name. Until 1901, however, that 
was the name of what is now Shoshone 
river in Wyoming. 


How does a dove differ from a pigeon? 
The words “dove” and “pigeon” are 
practically synonymous, but in ordinary 
usage “pigeon” is a somewhat broader term 
and is applied to all birds belonging to the 
family Columbidae. Both terms are applic- 
able to the domestic pigeon and to various 
wild species, but some of the smaller species 
of the family are specifically called doves, 
such as turtledoves, mourning doves, ground 
doves, to distinguish them from the larger 
species more commonly called pigeons. 


Is Premier Mussolini a Mason? 


Mussolini is not at present a member of 
the Masonic order. It has often been stated 
that he was at one time a Mason, but we 
have been unable to obtain any evidence 
to that effect. The king of Italy is a 
Mason. 


Which is correct, “114 mile” or “114 miles”? 


In English grammar the term “plural” is 
generally defined as “more than one.” 
rherefore “1% miles” is correct. Perhaps, 
however, in this case the thought might be 
expressed better by saying “one mile and 
a half.” 


Do male ostriches incubate the eggs? 


{mong the true ostriches of the Old 
World several females lay their eggs in the 
same nest and the male sits on the eggs 
during the night while the hens take turns 
at the job during the day. 


—_————_-_ —- - >> 


SHEERED 


Speaking of wool, a trader inquired of 
the Miami Herald, if prices would be cheap- 
er this year? “Wool,” assured the editor, 
“should be cheaper, in view of the large 
number of lambs fleeced.” . 











Typographical Gems 





Sunk! 

New Jersey paper—Anxious: The shade 
of powder that is styled “flesh color” usu- 
ally looks well on a sink that is neither 
fair nor dark, so apparently you have 
chosen what suits vou best. 

Sent in by Miss Gertrude Haas, Newark. 


Pursued by a Ford 
Colorado paper—Confirming this, note 
what the following tests have revealed. The 
Willys Six will travel from five to 25 miles 
per hour, in high fear. 
Sent in by Edwin C. Strand, Denver. 


Too Bad 
New York paper—Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Stroud, formerly of Avondale, are now in 
the mercantile business at Canyon, Texas. 
The community extends sympathy. 
Sent in by Mrs. E. L. Ellis, Skaneateles. 


Just Coincidence, We Hope 
Colorado paper—Dr. A. D. Wells has 
moved his dental office to his home on 
Leitch Avenue and Miss Dillon has likewise 
opened her beauty parlor in her home on 
Jordan Street for the same reason. 
Sent in by Mrs R. A. Keroski, Pueblo. 


Very Extraordinary 

California paper—Mr, Ramussen announ- 
ces that May 19 will be the last day that the 
$20 photos will be made for $50, This 
extraordinary offer positively ceases on 
that day. 

Sent in by Thomas R. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Who’s Boss? 

West Virginia paper—Friends have re- 
ceived the announcement of the marriage 
of Miss Louise George of Wilbur, and Mrs. 


Pitts of near West Union. 
Sent in by O. FP. Lowther, Greysville. 


Children are So Destructive 
Ohio paper—Two women were killed in 
the Akron district, store fronts and porches 
demolished, automobiles dented by chil- 
dren running into them sidewise and one 
car performed a triple somersault in a 
series of the worst traffic accidents of the 

year, occurring over the week-end. 

Sent in by Postal Employees, Creston. 
Overstuffed is Right 
Oklahoma paper—First, East, 1427— 
Three-room apartment, Overstuffed. Nice- 
ly furnished. %35 month. Water paid. 

3-0518, 
Sent in by Phoebe Brown, Briston 
It’s The Novelty of The Thing 
Maine paper—Wanted—A housekeeper for 
a man and two small girls, and sometimes 
a wife. Address 104 Pier St., Tel. 1261-MK. 
Sent in by Mrs. Henry E. Perkins, Bucksport. 





—___- ——_ — —e—= Pe —t—=™S 


A FEW DEFINITIONS 

WIENIE—Midget bologna with an in- 
feriority complex. 

PRETZEL—Obsolete twist. 

FLAPPER—Song and dense girl. 

SPINSTER—One who leads a matchless 
existence. 

JAZZ—Swearing set to music. 

VEGETABLE SOUP—Liquid hash. 


MIDDLE AGE—That period in life when 
the back aches without waiting for an 
excuse. 

PHRENOLOGIST—A man who can tell 
you everything in a nutshell. 

HOME—A place where the bill collector 
never expects to find anyone in. 

POET—Somebody who writes beautiful 
thoughts about falling leaves or snow while 
the rest of us are raking or shoveling. 
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$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 


SICKNESS 
oy $10. year %.25.% 


Men, Women, 16 to 70 Accepted 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 

$10,000 for loss of life, hands, feet or eyesight. Many 
unusual protecting clauses. $25 Weekly benefits, pays 
doctor and hospital bills. Covers Automobile, Travel. 
Pedestrian and many common accidents. Covers many 
common sicknesses, including typhoid, appendix opera- 
tion, lobar pneumonia, etc., etc. Largest and oldest ex- 
clusive Health and Accident Insurance Company. Don't 
delay, you may be next to meet sickness or accident 
Mail coupon today for free descriptive literature. 


North American Accident Insurance Co. [ of ] 
385 Wallach Bidg., Newark, N. J. © C/icago 


Address 


City and State ... neukederiee 
AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 


‘‘How to Read 
the Bible’’ 


for Your Success 


Jesus reiterated many 
times that prosperity and 
abundance are for all 

But to realize upon this 
rich inheritance you must 
first have understanding. 

In “How to Read the Bible,” 





Elizabeth Towne shows you how 
to get this understanding 

For over six years she spent 
from two to six hours a day in 


the study of the Bibk 
What she discovered led to her 
ess and her healing as well 
In this book she tells you how 
can read the Bible for your 
healing and success. ELIZABETH TOWNE 
And how you can speak the pros ering and healing wordforothers. 


We will send you the be et, “‘How to Read the Bible,"’ and 
For 106 Mronth’s trial of NAUTILUS PACA ZINE of New Thowahee 





Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, Editors. Personal experience 
articles showing bow others are successfully applyiug New Thoughs, 
feature each issue. Send 10 cents now to 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., inc., Dept. 0-450, Holyoke, Mass. 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win bigh positions and big 
cose in business and pubtic life. 


















" corpo- 
rations are headed by men with leg 
training. Earn 

$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home dur- 
ing pare time. «ree of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle 
students found among practicing attorneys of every 
state. We furnish ell text material, including fourteen-volume 
Law Library. Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 64 pres 
“*Law Guide'’ and ““Evidence’’ books . Send for them N bs 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 4393-. Chicage 
The Worid’s Largest Business Training institution 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES of At4 SUSsecrs 


SOLD AT BARGAIN PRICES 
Also RENTED, EXCHANGED and on EASY 
TIME PAYMENTS. Money-Back GUARANTEE 
Big Listed Bargain Catalogue Free. (COURSES BOUGHT) 
H. P. HANFLING, 799 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


STEADY 
GOVERNMENT 3 


JOB 





@ 
$1260 TO $3400 YEAR 
Men—Women—18 Up > ~ 


p . Franklin Institute 
Dept. -179, 
STEADY WORK ~ pochiticr N.Y. 
aid Gentlemen: Rush to me. FREE 
" Vacations (ot charge. list of sendy U. 8. 
Common education <% preremens Be pay pee now 
sually &”° obtainable, Send me FREE 32-page 
S sufficient S book describing cohesion, hours, work, 
© vacation and giving full particulars on how 


“=e 7 to get « position. 
cunt F NAM. sccccccccscvccccssecsesccsceses 
FP COMB cccccccccisvcceccecoccccsccccces : 





















































































EASTER EGG PUZZLE 


Even though it cannot be rolled on 
the lawn this Easter egg puzzle affords 


much entertain- 

ment for both old (ART 
(ams 

Ey 

mac a 


cut out the four 
pieces with curved 
lines. These form 
the outside or 
shell of the egg. 
Join them and 
paste them on a 
piece of card- 
board. Cut out 
the remaining 
pieces and fit them in to complete the 
egg. Can you doit? The solution will 
be given next week. 


and young. First 


All the Pieces Have 
to Go In 


PUZZLE PROBLEM 


No. 31. A reservoir containing fluid 
has three pipes connected to it, two 
on the top for filling it and one on the 
bottom for draining it. One pipe, “A,” 
will fill it in four minutes. The other 
pipe, “B,” will fill it in six minutes. 
And the bottom or drain pipe “C” will 
drain the tank in eight minutes. How 
long will it take to fill the tank with all 
the cocks open? Ans. to No. 30—6.2852 
inches. 

Sent in by James F. McGarr, Covington, Ky. 


CLEVER MATCHBOX TRICK 

The only equipment you need to per- 
form this effective little trick is an 
ordinary safety matchbox and a coin. 
In case you do not have the latter per- 
haps someone will trust you long 
enough to do the trick. The coin is 
secretly placed between the bottom of 
the drawer and the cover of the box 
before beginning the trick. Then the 
performer wagers that he can place a 
coin in the matchbox by magical means. 
Pulling the drawer out with the right 
hand, he holds the cover in the left with 
a finger inside and the thumb outside. 
The coin of course is secretly retained 
within the cover by this finger. Wifen 
the drawer has been entirely removed 
from the cover the box is shown empty. 
But in replacing the drawer the per- 
former contrives to turn it over so 
that the coin will drop into it. Thus 
upon reopening the box a coin is found, 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 

At a party the other night a charming 
hostess used this novel though “general 
intelligence test” to announce to the 
guests that refreshments could be ex- 
pected. Everyone was requested to 
write with a “calm mind and any kind 
of pencil you can beg or borrow.” We 
later suggested that she should have 
added “only those who make 100 will 
be fed.” Anyway it is a good stunt for 
your party just before the feed. Have 
the 10 questions all neatly typewritten 
beforehand and pass them out, one set 
to each guest, requesting them to put 
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their answers in the spaces provided at 
the bottom of the paper. Here are the 
questions: 


1. If you ever saw a cow jump over the 
moon, write “No” under figures 2, 5, and 14. 
If not, write “A” in these spaces. 

2. If X comes before N in the alphabet, 
write “Z” under figures 3 and 10. If not, 
write “T” in those spaces, 

3. If 31,467 is more than 12 dozen, write 
“E” under figures 1, 7 and 12. 

4. If you like candy better than mos- 
quitoes, indicate with an “S” under fig- 
ure 4. If not, you had better consult an 
alienist at once. 

5. Closing one eye and without counting 
on the fingers, write the 18th letter of 
the alphabet under figure 6. 

6. If Shakespeare wrote “Twinkle, Twin- 
kle, Little Star,” put “O” under figure 15. 
Otherwise, write “Y.” : 

7. If black and white are opposites, write 
“Q” under figure 8. If they are same color, 
write nothing there. 

8. If 10 quarts make one pint, draw an 
elephant under figure 9. Otherwise write 
on” 

9. If summer is warmer than winter, put 
“H” under figure 11. 

10. If you think this is foolish, write 
the 23rd letter of the alphabet under figure 
13; read the result and just wait a minute. 


(1, 2, 3, 4) (5, 6, 7) (8, 9) (10, 11, 12) 
(13, 14, 15) 


“HINDU LUCK-KNOT” PUZZLE 


An interesting and popular puzzle to- 
day is what is called the “Hindu Luck- 
knot” puzzle ring. Usually the posses- 
sor of the puzzle solves it—that is, gets 
it into the mystic luck-knot ring and 
places it on his finger. After exhibiting 
it to friends he takes it off and hands 
it to someone. In doing so the links 
are allowed to come apart. Where- 
upon the owner says: “Now you have 
spoiled my nice new luck ring. You 
will have to put it together again.” But 
try as he may, if he is not on to the 
solution he will not be able to do it. 
And sometimes it is hard to do even if 
you"*know how. So the accompanying 
illustrations are given to show how to 
put the “Hindu Luck-knot” puzzle ring 
together again. In Fig. 1 we have the 
four links of the ring with the two out- 
side links designated A and B. This is 
the first step in solving the puzzle. Be 
sure to get the two outside links and 





To improve your luck with the Hinds 
luck-knot ring. 
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UNRIDDLE THESE 
Why are teeth like verbs? 
What key in music would make 
a good officer? 
Answers to Last Week’s 
Thanks. 
When he is beside himself. 


— a assca\s\eeesee 


bring them up together with points 
out as shown in Fig Ul. The third step 
consists of forming a figure eight as 
shown in Fig. III. Holding all the links 
in this position turn first link A and 
then link B around so they will fold 
down into the ring as shown in Fig IV. 
The finished ring is shown in Fig. V. 


EASTER EGG HUNT 


Everyone is familiar with the little 
colored candy Easter eggs so popular 
at this season. While most youngsters 
would rather crunch them than play 
with them, they are very adaptable to 
various Easter games. An _ excellent 

game that can be 

WORD GOLF played with these 


R AIG) candy eggs is to 





hide a number of 





| a; 2 ES them (some of 
| | | | every color) all 
about the room. 


Then after a dance 
have the couples 
hunt for the eggs. 
While they are 
hunting they are 
told that the dif 
ferent colors have 
different values, 
but these values 
are not given out until the hunt is over. 
Then the hostess announces these 
color values, which may be as follows 
(each single egg counting accordingly) : 
blue, zero; green, one; white, five; red, 
10; yellow, cancel the finder’s entire 
score; purple, subtract five from the 
finder’s score, and the one black egg 
wins the booby prize. Other prizes may 
be given according to the other scores. 





Answer to Last 
Week’s: Nice, rice, 
rile, rill, gill, girl. 


ANAGRAM PUZZLES 


Rearrange the letters in the given 
words plus the additional letters to 
form other words: 


. SECEDE plus A gives ......... 

. SEARCH plus E giyes ......... 
3. LANCE pres C gives ......... 
4. INSTALL plus G gives ........ 
Answers to last week’s anagram: !. 

Garment. 2. Gruel. 3. Fasting. 4. Means. 


nw 


“SEBEN OR ’LEBEN” OLDEST GAME 


We make no attempt to tell the age 
of Sambo’s familiar appeal to the bones 
“Come seben—oh, ‘leben, the babs 
needs a new pair shoes.” But in rep!) 
to a number of questions as to the 
world’s oldest game the answer is— 
dice. Most authorities agree that dice 
throwing is the oldest amusement in the 
world, The game of dice, in some for! 
or other, has existed in every period of 
history. While the invention of the 


nay! is attributed to Palamedes, one of 
e heroes who sailed against Troy. 
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about 1244 B. C., the use of “spotted 
cubes” for gambling purposes was re- 
sorted to even before that. 


FUN WITH FIGURES 
Did you know that when you have to 
multiply a figure (any figure) by nine 
all you have to do is to add zero to the 
figure and then substract the original 
figure from that? If you want to mul- 
tiply, say, 46532 by nine simply make 





it 4 32—418788, which is the 
same as nine times 46532. Other ex- 
amples: 

148970 584120 99990 

14897 58412 9999 

134073 525708 89991 


“OBITUARY SOLITAIRE” 
“Scotch-like, I have just finished a 
game styled ‘Obituary Solitaire,’ the 
playing of which has consumed a 
year’s time and did not cost me one 
cent,” writes reader J. Howard Young, 
of Merchantville, N. J. He continues: 


It has consisted of scanning the death 
notices in two metropolitan newspa- 
pers each day and every time I observ- 
ed that there was more than one of any 
name I gave that name a credit of one 
point. During the year 413 points were 
scored. As was anticipated the name 
Smith outdistanced all the competitors 
with 33 points. Next came Brown with 
15. Jones and Kelly each received 14 
and Miller and Wilson each got 13 
points. Johnson came next with nine 
points, Scott and Taylor had seven 
each, and McLaughlin, Peters and Wil- 
liams all tallied six. Fifty-nine other 
names scored more than once and 115 
names appeared once only. Five let- 
ter names were the most popular, there 
being 53 of the same. Six letters were 
next with a total of 46. 


STAR MATCH STUNT 
The materials required for the per- 


formance of this entertaining little 
match stunt are five matches and some 
water. Bend each of the five matches 
in the middle 

without breaking 

them entirely in 

two. Arrange these 

bent matches in 

the form of the 

spokes of a wheel 

as shown above. 

Now drop a single 

drop of water on 

\ each match where 

it is bent at the 

“hub” of the wheel. 

When the water 

has had time to 
soak intothe match 
fibers the matches 


Match Play will gradually 
; straighten out un- 
til they form the five-pointed star 


shown in the illustration. Try it. 
THE AMPUTATED FINGER 
This spooky trick is always effective. 
The performer collects a number of 
Pencils and leaves the room saying he is 








going to the kitchen to sharpen them 
for some paper and pencil games. When 
he has had just 
about time 
enough to 
sharpen one or 
two pencils he 
rushes back 
into the room 
carrying his 
finger in a 
small tin pan 
as shown here. He excitedly and pain- 
fully reports that the knife slipped and 
completely amputated his finger. Every- 
one will naturally be horror stricken. 
(Some of the “sweet young things” and 
old maids may even faint). 

But the secret is that the finger isn’t 
injured at all. The tin pan is prepared 
in advance by cutting a hole in its bot- 
tom into which the middle finger fits 
snugly. When the performer goes to 
sharpen the pencils he hurriedly puts 
fresh red ink or water color paint 
around the hole in the bottom of the pan 
to simulate fresh blood. The illusion 
is perfect. 


Gruesome 


a oe 


ANSWER TO PINWHEEL PUZZLE 
(See Page 11) 
Spoke Woerds 


Infer Grand 
Dicer Lease 
Brier Koala 
Board Sting 
Pinwheel Words 
Reference Rialto 
Cereal Toads 
Ale Scraped 
Led Drank 
Editor Rankle 
Order Learned 
Derby Diapason 
Bye Sonnet 
Years Tickler 
Starling Erode 
Linger Depositories 
Germane Essence 
Negroes Cenotaph 
Escaped Aphtha 
Peddler Thalloid 
Erosion Idled 
Onwards Ledger 
Sectile Erebus 
Lenten Bush 
Tentacle Hobbling 
Cleft Gerfalcon 
Talcum Nekton 
Cumbria Tones 
Escorts 











with a “knack” for names is 
going to win this $100.00 in cash. Will it 

be you? We want a name for a new Hair 
Tonic, @ liquid that comes in bottles with 
han shaker top. If you send the winning 
name the $100.00 is yours. 


$100.00 for a Name 
Any name might win. The name may surc- 
gest the tonic value of this wonderful prepa- 
ration, or the handy shaker top, or it may 
be merely any pleasant sounding name that 
comes to your mind. Here are some sug- 
gested names: “Tonique Hair Bloom,” ‘May 
Blossom Hair Tonic,’’ etc. You can think of a 
better one. Remember ANY name might win. 


$25.00 for Promptn 
Send in a name and send it quick. 
you nothing. You have , 
nothing to buy, nothing 
$25.00 extra will 

be added for promptness. 
The winner will be pick- 
3 «disinterested 
Neatness or pen- 
manship not counted. Use 
pencil if you wish. A: 


Costs 


by 
judges. 


WRITE Quick 

To everyone who sends a 
name we will send a Sur- 
prise Package FREE. You 
get this Surprise Pack- 
age whether you win the 
$100.00 or not. It’s some- 
thing you'll like. 
wait Send 
and get full eredit for 
promptness. Write on 
any kind of paper, giv- 
ing your full name, age, 
sex and address. 

La France 


Cosmetic Co. 
230 West Oth Strect, Degh S68, ences Clty, Mo. 
EE 


Sr aac 


AY Special Trial Offer 
Only one in a family may accept 


Six glossy prints for 2Se. Send 
negatives or exposed rolle NOW 


FLEET PHOTO SERVICE 
425 G Street, HN. W., Dept. “P," Washington, D. C. 








FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNS 
PIN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35 EA.. 12 OR MORE, $3.95 
= oes. STERLING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE, 707 EA 

OR MORE %6.50 DOZ 1% OR 2 COLORS ENAMEL; 
45028 bom 4 LETTERS; DATES 1990-31-32-33. 


BASTIAN BROS.CO. 933 Bastian BLpo., Rocuusrsn, N. ¥. 








ALWAYS Ask For DENI Years of Hits 

° edy-Dramas audeville Acts, 

Farces, Musica , » 

f i CGomed Sones, Chalk Talk ik Booke. Baie: 
Musiea) Readings y 

f i . Cai FREE 

$"s"Gemeon ose ns ‘Sass w Sept.s0. Emcaae 





Win a Buick Sedan 


OMEONE who answers this ad = receive, absolutely 


full value im cash ($2,000.00) and 
dow Fordor Ford 







Hundreds of Dollars in Cash—I am a) © going io give an 


the winner of the Buick Sedan, ma«ing 


» awarded, and any winner may have cash instead of 


5 objects starting with the letter ‘“C.”" write them 
send it to me as soon as possible to qualify for 


EVERYBODY 
ROBERT MARRISON. Mgr. 


to 
OFITS. Who knows but that you may be the Lucky First Prize 
Dept. 3674, 
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free, @ fully equipped 7-passenger in Cash Sedan or its 


$900.00 in cash for promptness. We are also giving away 6 Three Win- 
Sedans, an Eastman Home Moving Picture Outfit, @ Shetland Gold 
Silverware and many other valuable prizes—besides EO of Dollars 


Watches, 


In case of ties duplicate 
6 prize won if so preferred. Get busy right away. Find 
piece of paper apether SER seme name cud ote ae 
enperaniiy share in the $7,500.00 total grand prizes. 
Prize Winner? It to act 
31S South Peoria Chicapo, tH. 
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WEEPING PALM 


THE WONDER OF 
THE WORLD 


3ror 10c Sy 


petsiog to succeed, stands dust 
and dry air, lack of sunshine 
does not bother it. VERY aw 
NAMENTAL withits El 
FAN SHAPED leaves ofa 5 
rich leathery green. May be gro 
wain pots orinthe Open Ground 
To introduce our cata- 
log, we will ONE ow —_ 


the above, THe W 


SHOO FLY PLANT 
KEEPS FLIES OUT 
OF THE HOUSE 


. It is said flies willnot stay ina 
jroom where it is grown. Ve 
mysterious, but tests — su 
to be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowerssum- 
merand winter. We alsoinclude 


Japanese 
Rose ushes 


Roses on them in 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We 
Guarantee this. BLOOM 
EVERY TEN WEEKS Winter 
and Summer. Bush when 
3 years old willhave 5or 6 
hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in winter or in the 
ground in Summer. Roses 
Year Round. ANL3 pkgs of Seed 
by ma’! for 10c.and 2c postage 

E. J. Murvon Co.Deptaic Norwalk, Conn. 






















































Don’t Suffer 


With Piles! 


Trial Treatment Free 


Thousands upon thousands have found quick relief 
from pile pains and suffering, with the Page Internal 


Tablet Combination Treatment, which reaches the 
cause of piles from within—the correct way. That's 


why the Page method is so quick-acting and effective. 
Don’t continue to suffer pile pains and discomfort. 
Write now for free trial package. Send no money— 
just your name and address. Package will be sent 
prepaid in plain wrapper. 


E R. Page Co., 304-N Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
How to Keep Turkeys 
From Dying —< 


Book 
Over 30,000 Turkey Raisers have Free 
found that Ray-zem helps take the bad 
luck out of turkey raising. Use it in 
the feed or drinking water, 44 teaspoon- 
ful daily for each 10 Turkeys. Trial 
size $1.00; pint $2.50; Gal. $7.50. C. 
O. D. if you, wish. oney back if you 
are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO.., 939Rice — Minn. 


A “EROS” %%... 


Most fascinating. Paris Perfume, seducing 
all the human senses with its exquisite 
French Fragrance, used by the nobility and 
stage favorites. In gorgeous French silk 
lined case, full size, Postpaid $1.00 or C. O. 
D. $1.30 plus postage charges. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. MARCEL WORTMANN 

913 Union St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262-M, MEXICO, MO. 
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AROUND THE HOME 





LATE SPRING PINK 


Pink promises to be “the” color for 
the late spring and summer season. It 
is being used for whole costumes 
and again for a color accent such as 
for blouses, scarf trimmings, yokes and 
vestees. The tones range from nursery 
pink to a deep old rose. Patou’s rose 
opaline started the popularity of this 
color, and as it is becoming to so many 
different types, it should be very much 
in vogue for sport clothes as well as 
the more formal things. 


STITCHED FELTS 


Stitched felts and taffetas are being 
shown for sports and daytime wear. 
They have a small turned-down brim 
and a band of ribbon tied in a bow at 
one side or in the back. 


KNITTED SUITS 


There are some smart tailored suits 
made of a knitted fabric that resembles 
tweed in everything but price. They 
are less expensive but no less smart. 


CAPES ON EVERYTHING 
Capes are on everything. Coats, 
dresses, suits, evening and daytime 
things. 


NEW LAMP SHADE 


Here is a lamp shade that is new and 
altogether charming when used with a 
plain base. The one we saw was of 
pale blue-green wallpaper, lined with 
cream colored paper and having a base 
of Chinese crackle ware. 

The design is drawn very delicately 
on the wrong side after the paper 
shade has been cut to shape. This is 
placed on a piece of board, and with 
the use of a very sharp knife the points 
of the flowers, leaves and little barbs 
on the stems are cut as shown in the 
sketch. The centers of flowers are 
stuck with the point of a pin. For this 
the section to be pierced must be put 


CHOCOLATE ROLL 

Requires 5 eggs beaten separately, 
5 tablespoons granulated sugar, 2 
tablespoons melted chocolate and 1 
teaspoonful vanilla, 

Beat egg yolks until creamy and 
add sugar gradually, beating con- 
stantly. Add chocolate and vanilla. 


Mix well and carefully fold in the 
stifly beaten whites of eggs. Pour 


in a paper lined pan (about 10x14 
inches) that has been well greased. 
Bake 15 minutes. Remove from the 
pan and put on a towel which has 
been sprinkled with powdered sugar. 

For the filling use 4 cups of whip- 
ped cream mixed with 4 tablespoons 
powdered sugar and 1 teaspoonful 
vanilla. Spread the filling over the 
layer and roll the long way. Whip- 
ped cream may be put on top also. 





Home-made Shade 


on several layers of blotting paper o: 
something soft to make the points stick 
out on the other side. When the whole 
design has been cut, turn it over and 
very carefully lift up the petals that 
have been cut with the knife. Care 
must also be taken in fastening the ends 
together. It is best to lay the design 
over the lining and fasten with little 
brass “pins” that open out and hold it 
securely. The paper shade is then 
placed over the wire one and bound 
top and bottom with gummed silver 
paper about a half inch wide. 


LACE MITTS RETURN 


Among the season’s novelties is t! 
return of the lace mitts. They are wo: 
with the sleeveless or “Pouf” sleeved 
gowns and come in black and whit 
in lovely lacy mesh. 


SHORT SLEEVE JEWELRY 


Now that the short sleeve is so muc! 
worn the bracelet has become part of 
the costume jewelry. There are :! 
sorts shown in the shops and in man) 
colors and widths. ‘Some are quite 
glittering with stones while others are 
of metal in links. With a three quarters 
length sleeve it is considered smart to 
wear the bracelet above the elbow. !! 
the sleeve is worn just above the c! 
bow then move the bracelet down below 
the elbow and for very short sleeves 
one or more bracelets are worn at thie 
wrist. 

Oe 
ODORLESS CABBAGE 

Place a slice of bread in the top of boi! 
ing cabbage, advises W. C. Alexander 
Bradenton, Fla., and there will be no odor 

——— 


This would be a more beautiful world |! 
a man would laud his wife as he does 
his automobile. 








Latest Fashions 


Patterns may be purchased at 150 from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c 


Seen in the Shops — 


ELEANOR’S NOTEBOOK 


A few shops are now selling match- 
ing dresses to fit all the daughters of 
the house, from Miss Four-Year-Old 
to Miss Sixteen. 

Children’s undies of soft cotton mesh 
may be bought in all the pastel shades. 
And there are little slips and panties 
to match made of rosebud patterned 
lawns and batistes. 


Some of the new straws used in the 
spring millinery are panamalaque, sisol, 
lace braid, chamois soie, baku soie. 
Baku bangkok and ballibuntl are not 
new this year but are used extensively 
by smart milliners. 

Some of the old-fashioned patchwork 
bedspreads have had their patterns 
copied in chintz and cretonne and they 
make interesting summer coverings for 
four posters and spool beds. 


Shower dots are new in dotted silk 
materials. Also star prints. 

Some imported eyelet embroidered 
batistes are in white with the em- 
broidery in blue, red, green and other 
colors. There are lovely printed hand- 
kerchief linens in brilliant reds, yel- 
lows and blues. They are attractive 
when made up with little jacket affairs. 

Suits and dresses of cravat silk are 
new. 


NEW KNITTED STOCKINGS 


For those who wore their stockings 
inside out all last summer and still like 
the dull appearance, there is a new 
knitted stocking which meets all the 
requirements of this fad. The stocking 
is full-fashioned, comes in six shades, 
and is exclusive with one New York 
store. 

———_——_--. 


SOLO PEACE PACT 


He strung the barbed wire round his farm, 
He swapped his rifle for a Ford; 

A dinner gong, the gas alarm— 
He’s digging taters with his sword. 


—_— Oo? 


A modern daughter’s idea of being help- 
ful around the house is to run the radio 
while mother is running the vacuum cleaner. 





Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6818—A neat frock designed for little girls 1 to 5 
years. A 4 year old requires 1°, yards of material 32 
inchces wide. To make the neck facing and short 
sleeve extensions of contrasting material requires *, 
yard 32 inches wide, cut crosswise. 

6332—A stylish frock designed for misses 16, 18 and 
20 years. An 18 year design requires 4°4 yards of 39 
inch material. yards 
are required. 

6812—A charming cape frock designed for junior misses 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year old requires 31, yards 
of material 39 inches wide. The belt of contrasting 
material requires ', yard 39 inches wide, cut crosswise 


6479—A pepuies - ona for small boys 2, 3, 4 
5 and 6 years. year old requires *, yard for the 
blouse and 1% RE J of contrasting material for collar 
cuffs and trousers of 35 inch material. If made with 
long sleeves the blouse requires 1 yard. 


6797—A youthful smart design for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 4'% 
yards of 39 inch material. For collar. It and tie of 
contrasting material *, yards is required, cut crosswise. 

6805—Household duties are lightened when attired in 
this dainty frock designed for 34, 36. 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 3", 
yards of material 32 inches wide. For contrasting ma- 
terial 7% yard 32 inches wide is required, cut lengthwise 
To finish with bias binding requires 4*4 yards 1'2 inches 
wide. 

6441—A pleasing og designed especially for the 
woman of medium build. It requires 1%, yards of 40 inch 
material, together with 815 yards of bias binding. 


Without bolero and sleeves 3%, 
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WIFE finds 
new HAPPINESS 


After bleak years of suffering it seemed 
good to enjoy the radiant health she had 
despaired of ever regaining. Going to 
bed meant sleepless hours of tossing and 
turning ... now she sleeps soundly. 
Morning always found her listless and 
haggard, wondering how she could drive 
herself to do the housework .. . now she 
whirls through the cleaning and cooking. 
And she looks and feels years younger. 

Her condition was one that every other 
woman faces after marriage. The liveris 
sluggish and nature's antiseptic flow falls 
below normal. Millions of germs con- 
stantly breeding in the body poison the 
blood, upset the stomach and nerves. 
Health breaks down. 

DIOXOL easily and quickly corrects 
this condition. It contains a rare liver 
gland secretion that ACTUALLY STIM- 
ULATES THE LIVER and so restores 


to normal the flow of nature's antiseptic. 
Germs are killed, their growth prevented. 
The blood is purified.Soon radiant health 
and youthful energy return. Stay Young. 
Stay Healthy. Take .DIOXOL. If your 
druggist can't supply you, send 60¢ to 
the Wyeth Chemical Co.,Inc., 578 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City and a full- 
size package will be sent you, postpaid. 


DIOXOL ie: 


Mrs. Schoenberger says, “I was 
so nervous and weak I 
could not attend to 
my housework” 


Lancaster, 

was a very sick 

woman with no re 

lief in sight except- 

ing thru surgical 

measures, when a 

friend advised my 

husband to get me 

Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 

ite Prescription. I 

gained in health 

rapidly—took about 

eight bottles in all, and within a year after- 

wards our youngest son was born, and I am 

very glad to say that I have never had te 

submit to an operation. I was a misery to 

myself and to those around me until the 

‘Prescription’ changed my ill health to the 

good health that I still enjoy.”—Mrs. Melvin 

H. Schoenberger, 635 E. Marion St. Druggists. 

Send 10c for trial pkg. a to Dr. 
Pierce’s Clinic, Bul Clinic, Buffalo, N. Y. N. 

health and nor- 


Give Your Give Your Baby : Seal nd ta 


ment. There is much you can do y before and after 
baby comes for its welfare and your own. Our book 
about motherhood also mentions problems of menstrual 
irregularities, female weakness, change of life, etc. 

and Mitchella Compound, the wonderful presc ription 


Pa. — “I 


every safeguard 
to insure robust 


| of a famous women's specialist. 


Sent FREE, in plain wrapper if desired —write today. 
Dr. J. H. Dye Medical institute, 11 Lincoln Bidg. Buffalo.N.Y. 


Cuticura Soap 
Shampoos 


Cleanse the scalp and hair of dandruff and dust and 
assist in the healthy growth of hair You will be de- 
lighted with their fragrance and efficiency. Send for 
trial outfit Soap and Ointment with ful! directions 
Address: “Cuticura, ’ Dept. L, Malden, Mass. 
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FREE AIR 





“Up Guard and at ’Em” 

Editor—Have been reading a good 
deal in the papers 
criticizing the coast 
guard for shooting, 
etc. I am for the strict 
enforcement of the 
law as it is. If a rum 
boat tries to get away 
shoot, and shoot to 
kill. Let’s not be 
criticizing the coast 
guardsmen for doing 
their duty. Give them faster boats and 
plenty of machine guns.—Harold Clark, 
Highland Park, N. J. 





Giving Their Corns the Air 

Editor—I notice that most people ad- 
dicted to hot air in Free Air have corns, 
and one can read between the lines 
about where they hurt. Of course we 
occasionally see someone, like myself, 
maybe, who just wants to be heard. 
Anyhow it is to be noticed that you 
continue to improve your magazine de- 
spite this free advice. I would take it 
for the puzzle problem alone, but it is 
good enough for ordinary mortals from 
coast to coast. Long may the good 
work proceed.—R. J. McQuiston, Los 
Angeles. 


Ford’s Alma Motor Backfire 


Editor—It would seem that you are 
justified in stating that Mr. Ford’s idea 
is in line with the present tendency of 
education, but to say that “cultural 
stuff” is ancient and impracticable, and 
to say that “vital stuff’ has done more 
for humanity than ages of classical cul- 
ture, is quite another matter. There 
may be, and doubtless is, a field for Mr. 
Ford’s schools as special and technical 
schools, but surely one would not wish 
to say that such schools will fill the 
educational field and that they will de- 
serve to rank highest in the educational 
field. The present tendency of educa- 
tion in this direction is dangerous. We 
cannot afford to ignore “cultural stuff” 
in our educating systems. Our states- 
men must be “cultured” or ultimately 
our country will go upon the rocks. 
After all, what is Christianity but “cul- 
tural stuff’?—John C. Rice, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 


Editor—The presence of “mechan- 
ical” education as a substitute for the 
ancient and impracticable “cultural 
stuff” is one of the most serious men- 
aces to the present civilization. The 
present trend of education is to mis- 
lead the people into believing that 
schools should be founded “of practi- 
cal nature to fit men for useful lives.” 
What do they mean by “fitting men for 
useful lives”? It is the molding of 
men so they will conform to the con- 
trol of the dictators of commerce. They 
care nothing about the creative minds 
resultant of the cultural education. One 
has only to recall the lives of great men 
and great civilizations of the past to 
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realize that they were not the products 
of “machine” education. Had it not 
been for the “cultural stuff,” machin- 
ery, mechanics and technology would 
be as worthless as their prepossessors 
are trying to make human lives. We 
want thinkers, not machines.—R. W. 
Herr, State College, Pa. 


Earlier Arc-Welded Boat 


Editor—In Things Scientific you 
aver that the first vessel ever con- 
structed by the arc-welding process 
was on dry dock at Charleston harbor. 
Another all arc-welded boat was con- 
structed by Cammell-Laird and Co. of 
Birkenhead, England, in 1919. When 
launched it was known as the “Fulla- 
gar,” named after the man who helped 
patent a new style of Diesel engine. It 
was of the coast type.—Charles O’Hare, 
Jersey City. 


Wants More Daylight 


Editor—Some time ago the Massa- 
chusetts state grange voted 180 to 20 
against daylight saving as it now 
stands. If we are going to have day- 
light saving we ought to have it na- 
tion-wide. And instead of setting the 
clocks ahead one hour for six months, 
set them ahead two hours for three 
months—May, June and July—the three 
handsomest months of the whole year, 
then during these three months have 
a five day week.—Kirk W. Dodge, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 


In Praise of Women Workers 

Editor—Why should our government 
discharge married women from the 
public service? Most married wom- 
en who work use the extra money to 
better their homes and, many times, 
to help their husbands fight the high 
cost of living. The married wife and 
mother doesn’t very often have much 
of her wages left to spend on her own 
self or for foolishness as the single 
men and women do. It is only some old 
maid or crabbed old bachelor who 





Current Song Hits 





COOKING BREAKFAST FOR THE 
ONE I LOVE 


The coffee is steaming, 

Oh! boy what [’'m dreaming 

While I’m cooking breakfast 

For the one I love, 

My baby likes bacon, 

And that’s what I’m makin’ 

While I’m cooking breakfast 

For the one I love. 

Our life has been so nice and chummy 
right from the start. 

When I won his tummy, I won his heart. 

My baby is happy, 

No wonder I’m happy 

While [’'m cooking breakfast 

For the one I love. 


Featured in United Artists’ Production ‘‘Be Yourself.’ 
Copyright 1930 by William Rose Inc., New York. 
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New York. 


More Blame for Women 

Editor—The average married wom- 
an is an unfair competitor to man in 
business because she is supported by 
her husband and consequently can af- 
ford to do any kind of work cheaper, 
which she is doing in a tremendously 
large way, knocking out from the young 
man many positions which in past 
years he has occupied, hence the wave 
of crime by unemployed young men. 
—Augustus H. Roberts, Los Angeles. 


Signer of Finnish Descent 

Editor—You state in Question Box 
that you were unable to find any in- 
formation that a native of Finland 
signed the American Declaration of In- 
dependence. John Morton was not a 
native of Finland. His ancestor Morten 
Mortenson, however, who in the middle 
of the 17th century came from Verm- 
land, Sweden, to the colony of New 
Sweden on the Delaware, was born in 
Finland. Thus it can be said that John 
Morton was of Finnish descent.—Akseli 
Rauanheimo, consul general of Finland, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Would Can the Talkies 

Editor—Oh, for a return of silent 
films! My nerves are just shot to pieces 
listening to the rasp 
and the screech of 
the so-called “talk- 
ies.” They keep me 
on edge all the time, 
whereas the good old 
silent films rested me 
so much. Besides, 
the voices of the stars 
have _—_ dissillusioned 
me. Then, too, the 
subject matter of 
the pictures has 
changed. There is 
too much ensemble 
dancing and other 
stage stuff. If this is to keep up count 
me out.—George Rowan, Baltimore, Md. 


Likes Her Cross Words 

Editor—I have read with entertain- 
ment the comment of those who would 
have you change our splendid little 
magazine. I had thought that I would 
take no part in the controversy, but 
just recently I noticed a couple of let- 
ters suggesting that you discontinue 
the cross-word puzzles. If you should 
do that it would just about ruin The 
Pathfinder for me.—Nellie C. Brooks, 
Muncie, Ind. 


We're Used to It 


Editor—I just cannot be silent longer 
after reading Free Air and hearing that 
any person cannot get his money’s 
worth of education, amusement and 
news out of The Pathfinder. It seems 
to me when the editors are generous 
enough to donate this department to 
reader benefit we ought to be unselfish 
enough to refrain from crabbing or 
discussing personal likes and dislikes. 
—Robert Ingersoll, Blackduck, Minn. 


kicks about married women who work. 
—Mrs. Aaron Williams, High Falls, 
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Deck of Cards as Bible 


While they didn’t play cards on the 
Ark because Noah sat on the deck 
that is no reason why one should not 
enjoy an innocent game of bridge, five 
hundred, etc., today. There was a day 
when many thought it 
play cards, even for fun. Without a 
doubt there are still many with that 
belief. But with the present popularity 
of bridge and other card games most 
everybody plays cards. And cards now 
have lost much of the evil associated 
with them in the’ gambling joints of 
saloon days. 

Perhaps the following interesting 
story of a man who once compared 
a deck of cards to the Bible could be 
used as an effective argument against 
those who have scruples against play- 
ing cards: 

Richard Lane, a private in the 42nd 
foot troops of the “Black Watch” of 
the British army early in the 18th cen- 
tury, was brought before the mayor 
and lord protector of Glasgow charged 
with playing cards during divine serv- 
ice. He said he had no Bible or prayer 
book and was using his pack of cards 
instead of them. When asked to ex- 
plain what he meant he answered: 

“When I see the ace, it reminds me 
of the One God; the deuce recalls the 
Father and the Son; the trey, the three 
persons of the Trinity; the four-spot 
reminds me of the four evangelists; 
the five, of the five wise virgins; the 
six, of the days of creation; the seven, 
of the seventh day or the Sabbath; the 
eight recalls the righteous persons in 
the Ark; the nine, the ungrateful lep- 
ers; the 10, the Commandments. The 
king suggests the King of Heaven; the 
queen, the Queen of Sheba who sought 
wisdom from Solomon. The knave 
(jack)”—here he hesitated, but on being 
urged, went on: “The knave stands for 
the constable who arrested me—” 

The mayor interrupted to remark that 
the constable seemed to have been 

fool, even though not knave. The 
soldier continued: “There are 365 pips 
(spots) in the pack, which recalls the 
days of the year; 52 cards, one for each 
week; 12 face cards, one for each 
month, and the 13 tricks represent the 
number of weeks in a quarter. Thus 
the pack of cards serves as a Bible, 
a prayer book and an almanac.” 
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WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? 


Shhh—crime in the air. A mysterious 
looking auto hurried down a San Rafael, 
Cal., street with two deputy sheriffs in its 
wake. A pair of legs dangled unnaturally 
from one side of the auto. Within a few 
seconds the murderers with their victim 
would be in custody. “Stop,” shouted the 





—Wetzel for The Pathfinder 


Easter Chick—"Say, kids, what'll you bet 
that ain’t ma?” 


“improper” to 





Each year we spend over $150,000.00 on our advertising offers. 


In our 


last offers by our unique advertising plan we paid prizes as high as 


$4245.00. 
won $4245.00; a woman won $2 
equal chance to win. 


thousands of dollars to fortunate m 


and win our prizes, 


A fifteen year old boy won $900.00; 
500.00. 
In next three or four months we will award 
en and women who solve our puzzles 
Here’s the latest one. 


&@ man almost seventy 
Every age and sex has an 


FIND THE TWIN TWISTERS 


These 16 twisters are baffling! 


eye and move it in a circle. The 


on the paper! 
seen clever puzzles 


ld the puzzle 12 inches from your 
twisters will actually seem to move 
This puzzle will fascinate you and your friends! 
before, but never one like this! 


You've 
It’s bewildering! 


And you'll never find the twin twisters, unless you look closely! Only 


two exactly alike! 
many loops; others have few; 
have dots in the centers; 
twisters you think are twins. 


Try to find them! 


That's the trick! Some have 


they start or end in different ways; some 
others do not. 
Be carefull! 


Send the numbers of the 
If your answer is correct, 


you will be qualified for this opportunity. 


AT LEAST 150 PRIZES GIVEN THIS TIME 


and duplicate prizes paid in case of ties. 


everyone, If the winner chooses, 
or a big brand new six-cylinder, 


A wonderful prize list for 


he or she can have $1330.00 in cash 
five passenger, four-door Buick Sedan. 
This prize will buy many other things 


It's well worth while to try 


for. ANYONE WHO ANSWERS THIS PUZZLE CORRECTLY MAY 


RECEIVE PRIZES OR CASH. 


EXTRA $705.00 FOR PROMPTNESS 


Be quick. 


If you solve 


this puzzle 


correctly I will send certificate 


which will be good for $705.00 if you are prompt and win first prize, 
making your total first prize $2035.00. 


NO MORE PUZZLES TO SOLVE. 
except residents of Chicago and former major prize winners, 
150 of the people who take up this offer are 
going to win these wonderful prizes. 
No obligation, 


U. 8. A. 
can submit a solution. 


numbers of the twin twisters, 
be prompt. 
B. A. BLACK, 504 No. 


sheriffs brandishing their badges and pop- 
guns. The driver complied. Then the 
sheriffs got a look at the corpus delicti—it 
was a tailor’s dummy! 

Lillian Tourgee and her sister Margaret 
traveled from Portsmouth, N. H., to Hay- 
ward, Cal., by train alone—unusual be- 
cause of the fact that Lillian is only eight 
and Margaret four. But the railroad con- 
ductors were commissioned to keep their 
eyes and hands at the kiddies’ service. 

Is there an epidemic of boredom in Bos- 
ton? John Flavin, 19, was thought by at- 
tendants in a local theater to be in a state 
of coma, so they sent him to a hospital. 
There Flavin’s ailment was diagnosed as 
nothing more serious than boredom. “The 
show was awful,” Flavin explained, “and 
I simply fell asleep.” 

Being a waddling duck is not all it’s 
cracked up to be—not when it gets so cold 
that feet are frozen fast in the ice that 
was once a happy swimming hole. John 
Fulcher, of Petersburg, Ind., had to cut 
some of his ducks free from the ice recently. 
Otherwise they weren’t injured. 

“Hard luck,” said James Cash jr., play- 
ing golf at Belmont, Mass. For when he 
teed off from the 16th hole his ball land- 
ing on the green stopped on the very lip 
of the cup. Then he and his companions 
felt an earth disturbance and the ball fell 


into the cup. “Some earthquake!” said 
James. 
BEWARE! 


I devastate and kill beyond 
The ravages of war; 
Before the ending of today 
I will have added more. 
Of every age and every kind 
Are on my list of dead; 
I spare no one, and count will show 
My toll is far ahead. 
I am beside you constantly 
On land or sea, in air; 
And carry on relentlessly 
At all times everywhere— 
I am CARELESSNESS!! 
—A. Phil Maurer, Orlando, Fla. 


Dearborn St., 
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Any man, woman, boy or girl in 


Be one of them. Just send the 
Send no money, but 


Room 460 Chicago, Ill. 


MONEY FOR YOUJ 


AT HOME 


sense able diols am epare time at 
home maki y . No selling or 
canvassing. e instruct you, furnish com- 
te outht and supply with work. 
— to-day for free 

MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
big J. Dominion Bldg.. Toronto, Ont. 


















ELE Asoncof one poet the oldest pat 
ent firms in America we 
give inventors at lowest 
Sapotens charge, « 


service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 


Facentgof extn extraordinary fo any Book, fusene-Gonse, ee. 
_ 661 F St.. Wash.. D.! ‘D. C. Estab. 1869- — 


TRUSS USERS 


Learn How to Close the Hernial Opening as Nature 
intended, so the Rupture can’t come down;— 
After Which No Further Use for Trusses. 


STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS are 
patentably different— being mechanico-chemico 
applicators—made self- 
adhesive purposely to 
keep the muscle-tonic 
called “Plapao” contin- 
uously applied to the 
affected parts, and to 
minimize danger of slip- 
ping and painful friction. 

he fabric is soft as vel- 





Awarded 
Gold Medal 


Y Awarded 
vet, and being adhesive— Grand Prix 


—clings closely to the body without straps, 


buckles or n Easy toa comparativ 
mincodeaima. ” 
For almost a quarter century stacks of sworn 
testimonials from many different countries re- 
port success—without delay from work. The 
epidermatic absorption of Plapao utilizing 
“mechanico-chemico” therapy tends toward a 
natural process of recovery. 


Test of factor “PLAPAO” —_ =a a 


FREE / 4 


~---- MAIL. COUPON BELOW TODAY == 


Plapao Co., 184 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me a Free Tria! Plapao and 48-page 
book on Rupture, No charge for this now or later. 





Address... 
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STAR GAZING 

OW with the discovery of three 

more planets the spring planeting 

season is booming ... How about 
calling one of the new planets “Hoo- 
ver Prosperity”? You can’t see it with 
the naked eye .. . Let’s name another 
one “Farm Relief.” That’s far away, 
too! ... And if you think this is rather 
hard on Herb just glance over the pros- 
perity parody read in the Senate by 
Mr. Blease: 


Hoover is my shepherd, I am in want; 

He maketh me to lie down on park benches ; 

He leadeth me beside great need; 

He restoreth my doubt in the Republican 
party ; 

He leadeth me in the paths of destruction 
for his party’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of starvation, I do fear 
evil; for thou art against me; 

Thy politicians and profiteers they frighten 
me; 

Thou preparest a reduction in my salary be- 

fore me in the presence of mine enemies, 

Thou anointest my income with taxes; 

My expenses runneth over my incoine. 

Surely unemployment and poverty will 
follow me all the days of the Republi- 
can administration, 

And I will dwell in a rented house forever. 


RADIO PROFITS AND LOSSES 


The Radio Corporation of America 
earned $15,892,000 from a gross income 
of $182,692,000 last year, its board 
chairman reports. An analysis by Dor- 
rance, Sullivan and Co., however, 
shows 172 out of 340 broadcasting sta- 
tions to be “in the red” ... A letter 
addressed 

Sho Sho 
Check and Double Check 
I’s Regusted, 
Chicago, Il. 
reached Amos ’n’ Andy ... Yet the 
popularity of these stars, it seems, has 
not made the nation tooth-brush con- 
scious. Perhaps people are too busy 
listening to them... Amos ’n’ Andy are 
said to have had a tiff with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. At any rate, 
the black-face comedians are still dick- 
ering with the movies—even though 
Pepsodent claims to remove the film. 


AT A GLANCE 


President Hoover should have. ap- 
pointed Byrd ambassador to the Poles 
.. « Byrd says that if he told what he 
is going to do next he would startle 
the world. Maybe he is going to try 
and cross a New York street against a 
traffic light . . . Dinosaur tracks have 
been found in New Jersey. We trust 
they will not be considered sufficient 
evidence to reopen the Hall-Mills mur- 
der case ... The French government 
has forbidden its envoys in this coun- 
try to attend benefit shows. This caus- 
ed Ambassador Claudel to withdraw as 
patron of the French-American Relief 
Association ... Incidentally, M. Claudel 
has written an opera based on the life 
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THE ONCE OVER 








of Christopher Columbus .. . Since 
Childs restored meat to its menus its 
annual net operating income has jump- 
ed $1,000,000 . . . Over the doors of 
French drugstores is painted a colt’s 
foot, as a sort of trademark. We sug- 
gest that American drugstores drop the 
pestle and adopt the lettuce leaf. 

Two piano firms are convinced that 
boat-building is sounder business and 
have accordingly gone into it ... Vari- 
ous overstocked retail piano firms are 
offering to place pianos in good homes 
without charge Eating peanuts 
while Elihu Root made an address is 
one complaint against a husband in a 
separation suit filed at New York... 
The Allegheny Steel Co. is marketing 
a new chrome-nickel alloy called “Alle- 
gheny metal”... New Jersey. threatens 
to join Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire in banning radios from autos for 
public safety .. . The midgets in the 
show business have organized a union 
all their own. We suppose that when 
pay demands are not met they will call 
a strikette ... Shaves are down to five 
cents on the Bowery in New York. 
All the Bowery needs now is _ the 
five cents. 


A new book called “Popular Ques- 
tions Answered” is soon to be pub- 
lished. Hope it will tell us what is 
done with all that Chase and Sanborn 
coffee which isn’t sold while the date 
is fresh ... Eva, a circus elephant, was 
pressed into service to move autos 
caught in Chicago’s spring blizzard .. . 
A Detroit judge ordered an ex-wife to 
pay her former hubby $3 a week ali- 
mony . .. Florida has the fruit fly well 
in hand and is now reported looking 
around for some sort of a powder or 
spray to rid itself of the fly commis- 
sions and commissioners ... Many a 
Saturday Evening Post reader’s breath 
came in short pants on noting this 





—Liberty Magazine 


Republican campaign orator in 1932: “May- 

be the Grand Old Party didn’t quite live up 

to its promise about keeping business pros- 

perous, but you'll have to admit we've set- 

tled forever the grave problem of where to 
sit people at dinner in Washington.” 
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—New York Journal 


Spring Comes to Chicago 


statement in a travel article by former 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania: 


At Wreck Bay on Chatham Island—Porto 
Chico on the chart, but now Puerto Ba- 
querizo Moreno—there came aboard the 
Mary Pinchot the captain of the port, the 
governor of the islands, the commandant 
of the garrison of 17 men, the judge, the 
postmaster, and the other civil and mili- 
tary officials—all in a single pair of smart- 
ly cut breeches. 


It should at least wring a smile from 
you to know that there is a policeman 
in Oak Park, Ill., named Roy Coppers 
and that the chief of the fire depart- 
ment there is Bill Watters . .. Probably 
there are times when that Kentucky 
woman who has had six children in the 
last 11 months has difficulty in believ- 
ing her own census! ... And, lest we 
forget, how about this timely simile: 
As inquisitive as a census enumerator? 


HAVE YOU $3,000? 

Any man in the United States who 
is not worth $3,000 is below the average 
in wealth. 

The figures for 1928 just completed 
by the Industrial Conference Board 
show the national wealth at the end 
of that year to be $360,100,000,000. The 
last time the total wealth of the coun- 
try was estimated was in 1922 when 
it had reached the sum of $320,000,000,- 
000—which indicates we are gaining 
almost at the rate of $7,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Total wealth figures of other leading 
countries, varying in dates and esti- 
mates, follow: Great Britain, $130,000,- 
000,000; France, $60,000,000,000; Ger- 
many, $59,000,000,000; Japan, $51,000,- 
000,000; Spain, $42,000,000,000; Italy, 
$25,000,000,000; Brazil, $16,000,000,000. 
while Europe was involved in war and 
the United States was neutral. In 1912 
the census estimate of our wealth was 
$186,300,000,000. The gain from 1912 
to 1928 was, accordingly, 93.3 per cent. 
but, as the Conference Board pointed 
out, in terms of dollars of equal pur- 
chasing power the gain was only 37 
per cent. 
ewe 


AND HOW! 

Out in Ohio’s rubber city, the Akron Bea- 
con-Journal was asked to define a propa- 
gandist. The editor stretched a point in 
his reply. “A propagandist,” said he, “is 4 
person who can take a fragment of truth 
and make a large convincing lie.” 
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Whence Came the Hawaiians? 


Origin of the Natives of These Mid-Pacific Islands Shrouded 
in Doubt Because of Many Legends Concerning Them 


is unknown, says the Geological 

Survey, but they are members of 
widely dispersed Polynesian family, 
and it has been found that the Hawai- 
ians and the New Zealanders, separated 
by one-quarter of the circumference of 
the globe, speak dialects of the same 
language and have similar customs and 
mythology. There is a legend that a 
chief, Hawaii-Loa, who was a famous 
navigator of some distant land, Kahiki- 
ku, first visited these islands and after 
several trips back and forth settled in 
Hawaii. 

Whoever the first settlers were, it 
has been estimated that the islands 
were inhabited as early as 600 A. D. 
There are better authenticated accounts 
of an immigration in the 11th and 12th 
centuries, and from this time the his- 
tory of the islands gradually emerges 
from the mythical stage and includes 
a fairly continuous record of the chiefs 
and kings who ruled up to the time of 
the short-lived republic and the an- 
nexation of the islands by the United 
States in 1898. Although there are 
legendary accounts of visits to these 
islands by Spanish ships during the 
period when Spain’s was the only 
European flag on the South Seas, the 
real discovery of Hawaii is credited to 
the Englishman Capt. Cook, who made 
his first visit in 1778. He called the 
group the Sandwich islands, in honor 
of his friend and patron, the earl of 
Sandwich, who was first lord of the 
admiralty. 


During this voyage Capt.Cooktouch- 
ed Niihau and left some goats and pigs 
of English breed, perhaps recognizing 
the island’s stock-raising possibilties, 
which have been developed since to 
the point where Niihau is today one 
great cattle and sheep ranch, compar- 
able in appearance to a well kept Eu- 
ropean estate. From the time of Capt. 
Cook’s visit these islands, at the cross- 
roads of the Pacific, became the ren- 
dezvous and refitting station for the 
explorers, fur traders, and whalers 
who visited the northwest coast of 
America, and the native Hawaiians, 
known far and wide as skillful sailors, 
were found in the crews of many ships, 
24 of them being in the ill-fated Ton- 
quin, whose crew was massacred by 


Ts origin of the Hawaiian natives 








The BES '¢ Ricortnnity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, en 
sent The Pathfinder and e Grade Teacher at 
every teachers’ institute or summer school to 
be held during as Much of the = at Resesery 
still unassigned. Many can make money 
working for Pathfinder and its innieee 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


etic teacher to repre- 


unnecessary. Watte at once givi 


nee ing 
Particulars and terri red. We fur- 
it; give exclusive 


yy fit ; 
BS cage hy thfinder, but 
‘eac most popular 
Address: 


THEP PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D.C. 


Indians on the coast of Oregon in 1811. 
Continuous contact of America with 
these islands may be dated from the 
arrival in 1820 of a small group of mis- 
sionaries from New England. This 
contact was steadily made closer by 
the arrival of increasing numbers of 
Americans—missionaries, traders, and 
planters—whose descendants have been 
largely instrumental in the commer- 
cial and agricultural development of 
the islands. 


_—___—_—. —e—e 


HONEST TO THE LAST 


Judge—Prisoner at the bar, do you hear 
what Mrs. Jones says—that you stole her 
pig? 

Sambo—lIt is true, Yo’ Honor. 

Judge—What did you do with it? 

Sambo—Ah killed it. 

Judge—And then? 

Sambo—Ah ate it. 

Judge—And doesn’t your’ conscience 
trouble you? When you come to the last 
judgment and find yourself face to face 
with Mrs. Jones and her pig what are you 
going to say? 

Sambo—Why, Jedge, does yo’ think de 
pig will be there too? 

Judge—Certainly. 

Sambo—Den Ah would say, 
here am yo’ pig.” 


“Mrs. Jones, 


——_—__ 2» ~oe 


After being told about the new brick 
just perfected in Pennsylvania that is 20 
feet long and five feet wide, Willie West- 
inghouse said he would take vanilla. 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert au ile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you is small. No taken. For free booklet write 





negroes 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville e,Tenn, 


Herbs Bring Health 





REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included— FREE 


CALUMET HERE CO., Dep. 4A, SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 


THROW AWAY YOUR CLASSES 


Why let 1.—y your looks and add years 
to your face w you can forever banish 

them sive home treat- 
ment? EYEC RIST SYSTEM is endorsed 
ialists becau 







Days 


after atyecunist te 


Randolph St. Desk16 CH 


PILES—FISTULA 
NOVATHERM =:..c.-: 


Discovery 


HEALS WITHOUT OPERATION 
No pain. No Narcotics. Do not suffer. Write 
today for free booklet. Novatherm ApplianceCo., 
Dept. H-7, Union Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Address DR. CANNADAY, Eczema 
241 Park Sq. Sedalia, Mo. 
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SORIASIS 


Psoriasis is a stubborn 
skin disease. Many peo- 
ple in the United States 
and foreign countries 
have testified to the merits 
of Payne’s Ointment. For 
information write to 


PAYNE’S LABORATORIES 
COVINGTON, KY. 


Run 
a 











STORE 
ON WHEELS 
— If You Have a Car 


Make money selling the Double Line of 
McNess Sanitary Products and Guaranteed 
Brushes to femme families direct from our big 
factory. McNess products are well knows 
and easy to sell. Hundreds of men now 






(68) Make $50 te to $150 a Week 

If you are making less, and have « car, write sf 
ence—no sel Gocrence necessary—we furnish worthy men goods 
on liberal . Ow free book cuplaine cur unusual ae \ oday. 


Furst & Thomas ercerorr. nimors 
Tune in for McNess Radio Programs over WLS, 


Chicago, Tuesdays, 8 P. M., Central Time. 


QUIT TOBACCO 


Don’t try to banish unaided the hold to- | 
bacco has upon you. Thousands of invet- 
users have, with the aid of the 


Eccles Trestment, found it easy to quit. 
KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 


TOBACCO HABIT isbn crazing 
today ter REE HOOK and. Ruieeere aa 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, Dept. 8-317. Dwight, m. 
Bome of th- famous soi Treatment for Liquor and Preps. 
Tresponden fiden 


Booklet Seni on Request ce Strictly Con 


SONG. WRITERS! 


bY Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submis 
work for free examination and advice. 
Pastex erience unnecessary. New demand 
created by ‘“Talking Pictures’’. fully de- 
scribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 

736 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 





















Course at home 
years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college and 
the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOD 
Dept. H-440-0 Drexel Ave. & S8tb St. 1(C) A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 
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NOJOKE TOBE DEAF 


~ very Deaf Person 
rte e  Artibelel 


Knows That 
deaf for 25 years, 





Send Your Theme Song 
to Hollywood 


(The Movie Capital of the World) 


Your song may be a hit if property presented. Talk- 
ing pictures have created a demand for THEME SONGS 
that is greater than the supply. I will write words to 
your melody, set music to your words, revise and ar- 
range your manuscript. Years of experience with fore- 
most composers. Write for literature. VERN ELLIOTT, 
Dept. A-1, 7621 Hollywood Bivd., HOLLYWOOD, CAR 
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Some Class! 


Back in 1870 Patrick O’Fla- 
herty operated a hack line in 
Missouri from a railroad sta- 
tion to a town some 15 miles 
inland. One morning about a 
dozen passengers presented 
themselves from the morning 
train from St. Louis. When 
they asked what the fare was 
to the end of his line Pat told 
them so much first class, so 
much second class and so much 
third class. “But what’s the 
difference?” they  chorused. 
And Pat smilingly replied: 
“Oh, ye'll find out, soon 
enough.” 

So, their curiosity piqued 
the passengers took first, sec- 
ond or third class, got into the 
hack and were whisked away. 
After a few miles they came to 
a long, rocky hill up which the 
horses struggled until finally 
they balked. Shoving on his 
brake Pat called out to his 
passengers: 

“First class passengers kape 
y’r seats, second class passen- 
gers git out an’ walk, third 
class passengers git out an’ 
push.” 

So! 


Cutie—My little brother will 
tell if he sees you kiss me. 

Rudy—But I’m not kissing 
you. 

Cutie—Anyhow, I thought 
Pd tell you. 


Miami—Oh, my, that bathing 
girl over there hasn’t hardly 
a thing on, has she? 

Tampa—Sure, [ve got my 
eye on her. 


Drinkwater—Did your son 
profit by his postgraduate col- 
lege course? 

Swillbeer—Well, he can play 
15 more tunes on his ukulele! 
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Johnny—My papa was run 
into by an auto and wants to 
know if you'll give him credit 
on some groceries? 

Grocer—Has he got a good 
lawyer? 
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Philadelphian—So you had 
to have an operation on your 
nose? 

Bostonian—Yes, it was get- 
ting so I could hardly talk 
through it. 


Mrs, Pullem—What shall we 
give mother for her birthday? 

Dr. Pullem (dentist)—Tell 
her I shall be glad to extract 
all her teeth for nothing. 





“You don’t mind my wife’s 
singing?” 

“On the contrary, I owe you 
thanks. I bought this house 
at half price on that very 
account.” 


“Does your son ever come 
back to visit you since he got 
in the movies at Hollywood?” 

“Every summer,” answered 
Ma, proudly; “every summer of 
the five years he’s been gone.” 

“And did he bring his wife 
with him each time?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “And 
they was five as pretty girls as 
you ever laid eyes on.” 


Hornswoggle—Why is Tou- 
zalin looking so pleased with 
himself? 

Bamboozle—He’s just bought 
a car cheap. 

Hornswoggle — Well, what 
are you grinning about? 

Bamboozle—Oh, I sold it to 
him, 


Mistress—Why did you leave 
your last place, Angeline? 

Maid—Because I didn’t know 
what this one was like, 


MacDougal (dictating will) 
—And I leave $20,000 to every 
one of my servants who has 
been in my employ 20 years or 
more, 

Lawyer—That is certainly 
generous of you. 

MacDougal—It_ looks that 
way, doesn’t it. But between 
you and me, not one has been 
with me more than three years. 


Wash—Have you ever lost 
your temper before your wife? 

Mashie—No, she always beats 
me to it. 


LUCID INTERVALS 


The head waiter watched the 
traffic officer enter the cafe and 
give his order. Seeking re- 
venge for a balling out a few 
days previously, the waiter 
growled: 

“Say, can’t you ever learn 
which fork to use?” 


Lissen—What kind of a girl 
is Flossie? 

Hurja—Well, she knows life 
like a book—that has been 
suppressed. 


The court was disgusted by 
the failure of the jury to reach 
a decision after many hours 
of arguing. “I am deeply dis- 
appointed and I discharge you 
without thanks,” he said. 

“You can’t discharge me,” 
fired back one of the jurymen. 
“I was hired by that man 
there,” and he pointed to the 
attorney for the defense. 


Lola—Oh, daddy, Henry is 
such a wonder in his work. 
He just throws himself into 
everything he comes to. 

Daddy—Well, I wish the 
dumbbell would go hunting for 
wells or volcano craters, 





Ella Phantine — Just think, 
dear, I weigh 300 pounds. 

Hubby—And to think that 
it all belongs to me. What have 
I done to be worthy of such a 
great blessing? 


Gazonda—Did the audience 
show any feeling when she 
sang? 

Gazoof—Yes, about half of 
them began feeling under the 
seats for their hats. 


Mrs. Bragg—My husband’s 
car is the latest one out, you 
know. 

Mrs, Cutter—Yes, I’ve heard 
the neighbors complain that it 
wakes them up when he puts 
it in the garage. 


Lavinia—Is that man next 
door married? 

Katrina—No, don’t you hear 
him singing in the bath? 





Pearl—So he makes piles o/ 
dough every day? 

Merle—Yeah, he stacks cook- 
ies in a bakery. 





Judge (to negro accused of 
keeping a dog without a li- 
cense)—What have you to say 
for yourself? 

Moses—Ah done sol’ de dawg 
a yeah ago, Yo’ Honah, but he 
come back f’ see me ebbery day 
he do, an’ he happen ? be on 
a visit when thatum policeman 
done call. 


Mrs. Nutleigh—Oh, dear! 
Daughter has married the 
chauffeur. 

Mr. Nutleigh—Oh, that’s not 
s0 bad. Now, if Archibald 
would only consent to marry 
the cook we could be well 
fixed. 


Ichiban—My wife is a canny 
housekeeper. 

Sayonara—My wife doesn't 
know how to cook either. 


Milktoast—Where were you 
born? 

Butterscotch—Down in Texas. 

Milktoast—Were you raised 
there? 

Butterscotch—They tried it 
once, but the rope broke and 
they let me go. 





Dealer—Somebody stole three 
sets of harness out of my store. 

Policeman—Did_ the thief 
leave any traces? 

Dealer—No, he took the 
traces, too. 
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Newspaper Views 








Richmond Times-Dispatch—George Creel 
calls for a third party. Well, however, how 
about getting a second one first? 


San Francisco Chronicle—Another nice 
thing about a radio sermon is that people 
don’t turn and stare at you when the 
preacher denounces your pet sin. 


Washington Post—Science has devised a 
tiny camera to photograph the inside of 
the stomach. This prohibition-enforcement 
stuff is going too far. 


Dayton Journal—A_ returned hunter 
writes of hunting the tssebem, the lechwe 
and the sitatunga. Perhaps he is a cross- 
word puzzle expert. 


Minneapolis Journal— The disturbed 
farmer will breathe one sigh of relief like 
a locomotive exhaust when he reads that 
hexamethylenetetramine has been given a 
higher rate in the agricultural schedule by 
the Senate. 


Dallas News—It is only logical that New 
York should have the world’s largest bank. 
Babe Ruth’s gotta have some place to put 
his savings. 


Boston Transcript—A baby is born now 
every 13 seconds in this country. This 
shows how much the country has grown 
since P, T. Barnum’s day. 


Dayton News—A woman complains that 
too many drinking scenes are being shown 
in the movies. People go to the movies 
to be entertained, not to become thirsty. 
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AGENTS 

a NOW—REAL MONEY. Great Satisfaction 
a | Ea hosiery and lingerie at less. Full 
80c; Rayon bloomers 65c. 46 styles. 

lontgomery Hosiery Co., Dept. 10, 














— AGENTS take orders for new hose. Not sold 

stores. Big repeater. Chance to earn $5 

to $10 ea Sample case furnished without deposit. 
Racine Feet Knitting Co., Dept. 4-35, Beloit, Wisc. 


AGENTS—Make a Dollar an Hour. Sell Mendets, a 
nes *% for Kage fre er - in all 
tensils. e free ‘ollet 0., 
Dept. 312, Amoerésn, N. 2 


= INSURANCE POLICY = 00 YEARLY. Sell every 
an and woman. Big profits. Establish life income. 
United States Registry, Townsen@ and Superior, 








NEW—RUBBER SOLES—Cement on instantly. Never 
loosen. Outwears leather. Waterproof. Sells fast. 


Test at e Bestever C 213 i 
Station ‘Chien pense. 0., Irving Park 


BIG on thine = ng Gold Initials on Automobiles. 

Easiest pplyin No experience needed. $1.45 
profit & me ss 50 Yiob. Free samples. “‘Ralco,”’ 
1039 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


CALIPORNIA PERFUMED BEADS selling | like hot 
trentes Agents coining money. Big profits. Catalog 
free. Mission Pactory O, 2328 W. Pico, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BANKRUPT AND BARGAIN SALES. Big profits. We 
Start you, furnishing everything. Distributors, Dept. 
170, 429 W. Superior, Chicago. 














2EE SAMPLES. NO INVESTMENT. $12.00 "Daily 
Possible. Tablecloth washes like oilcloth. No laun- 
dering. Jones, 802-J North Clark, Chicago. 


66 ay ON 1 GALLON. Amazing new moisture Gas 
Saver. All autos. 1 free. Critchlow, 983-A 





BABY CHICKS 


eS es 
BIG HUSKY CHICKS, Guaranteed to Live, only 7c 
up. Shipped C D. Superior Certified. Arrival 
on time RD, Get our Big Free Catalogue. 
Superior Hatchery, Box S-1, Windsor, Mo. 


MATHIS CERTIFIED CHICKS—Guaranteed to Live. 
caeavy layers. Leading breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 
Catalogue free. Mathis Farms, Box 14i, Parsons. Kans. 


— eae Ogres, 1 ~~ oom, 
Rinne } 94 ogue free. ‘ommer hery, 

















CHICKS 8 CENTS _UP. Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, Mi- 
mm me on Pullets. Pennsylvania Hatchery, 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DISTRIBUTE ADVERTISING, SAMPLES, ETC. Good 
Pay. All-year outdoor work. Baumgardt’s Service, 
1032 Market, Oakland, Calif. 


CANCELLED STAMPS AND COINS BOUGHT 


WE PAY $10 PER 1000 for Used Stamps. e200. 60 for 
Certain or. Book Prices Paid. 0c ReBous 
Co., Cohoes, N. 


Sanaeaan STORIES, POEMS, ETC. 


SONGWRITERS: Substantial Advance Royalties | “are 
paid on publisher’s acceptance. New booklet ‘Song 
Requirements of Talking Pictures’’ sent free. New- 
comer Associates, 766 Earl Bidg., New York. 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS; send for free Bulletin 312, 
“How to Sell Manuscripts. ” Gordon, Publisher, 
1015 Vine, Cincinnati. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES rented |, sold | and 
exchanged. gy BA free. (Courses bought.) Lee 
Mountain, Pi 


DAMAGED CLOTHING REWOVEN 


CIGARETTE BURNS AND OTHER DAMAGES _ in 
woolen garments rewoven so they don’t show. Ship 
grees or write for particulars. French Textile 
. Rochester, N. Y. 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of California small 
surburban farms near established communities yield 
good incomes. Ideal climate for fruit and poultry. 
Moderately priced lands, easy terms. Efficient mar- 
keting organizations at your service. You can work 
outdoors all the year. Paved roads, good schools and 
city comforts in country homes. The Santa Fe Rail- 
way has no land to sell but offers free information 
service to help you get right location. Write for il- 
lustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and our farm paper, 
“The Earth,’’ free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Coionization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 902 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


OWN A FARM in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy 
terms. Free literature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 
107 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
— located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- 
man Dept. 15. Lincoln, Nebr. 

OE vILMS. PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
FILMS DEVELOPED. Special trial offer. Any size 
kodak film developed 5c, prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 
enlargement in handsome folder 40c. Overnight Serv- 
ice. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 9 Bell Ave., 
Roanoke, Va. 


























KODAK FILMS—Special trial ~ offer; 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. 
2016 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 

KODAK FINISHING TRIAL OFFER. One film devel- 
six prints, one enl ement for 25¢ silver. 





~ your next kodak 
Moser & Son, 





oped, 
Purdy’s 





tudio. x H-4 Wells inn. 
ms FUR FARMING Pde 
HEALTH! PROFIT! FASCINATION; All yours in 


— farming. Free literature mailed. United States 
k Ranches, P148. Minneapolis, Minn 


HELP WANTED—MALE, FEMALE 


TRY A MORE PROFITABLE BUSINESS, not affected 
by glutted markets. Candies cost l4c to make, sell 
or 60c. Start in kitchen. Only business requiring 
almost no cash. We teach (by mail) what to 
Make, and How to Sell. We furnish Tools, Free 
Book explains. Capitol Candy School, Dept. A7717, 
Washington, . 





WOMEN TO SEW: Material Prepaid to your home. 


Plain sewing, steady work. No canvassing. Send 
stamped envelope for ~ senam we pay. Universal Co., 
3, Philadelphia 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


HUNTING HOUNDS HALF PRICE. Payment Plan. 
Su Catalogue. Kas kia. DD12._ Herrick 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC CHECKERS in day. New method. 
Write, T. Williamson, 2395 Norman, Memphis, Tenn. 
$1260- $3000 - YEAR. Steady. Government Jobs. Men- 
women 18-50. Sample so. free. Write immedi- 
Institute 26. Rochester. N.Y. 
INVENTIONS _ , 
INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Unpatented. If you 
have an idea for sale write, Hartley, Box 928, 
Bangor, Maine. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mig. Co., 
st. wis, Mo. 


tely. Frankli 








- Patented or Un- 
168 Enright, 


MEDICAL _ mats § 
CANCER MY SPECIALTY for eighteen years. Use no 
knife or radium. Write for free illustrated booklet. 
Dr. = gf Sanatorium, 525 University Ave., S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

______—OF_ INTEREST TO WOMEN 7 
FEMININE HYGIENE MODERNIZED. Write for Pree 
Trial Offer. Hayne’s Laboratory, Box 128-P, Rich- 
mond Hill N.Y. 

7 PERSONAL ¢ 
DON’T LEAD LONELY LIFE—Information to dispell 
_ condition free. Address John Lacey, Medina, N. Y. 
CHEER UP, You Can Avoid Being Lonely. Information 
_ free from Box 135-P, Jackson Heights, , = : 

LONESOME? For information to make friends every- 
where, write Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 
ESCAPE FROM YOUR LONELY EXISTENCE. In- 
formation (sealed). Please write today. 
Tiffin, Ohio. STE Tare 
THE GYPSY FORTUNE one and Dress Book 12c. 
Nat'l. -P Toled 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


WE “TYPE MANUSCRIPTS. 50c per thousand ~ words. 
Wri rvice Av 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


> COLLECTION. Fifty Different for- 
Calvin Grosscup Jr., Auburn, Ind. 
$100,000,000 PRE-WAR VALUE foreign stamps only 25. 
Longacre Hobby Shop, 106 W. 42, New York City. 





START A STAMP 
eign one dime. 


Box 128-P, . 
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If Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or Recent, 
Large or Small and You are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
vinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


or child, 





Every rup man, woman 
should write at once to W. S. Kice, 53-N 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
to tighten; they begin to bind together so 
that the opening closes naturally and the 
need of a support or truss or appliance is 
then done away with. Don’t neglect to send 
for this free trial. Even if your rupture 
doesn’t bother you what is the use of wear- 
ing supports all your life? Why suffer 
this nuisance? Why run the risk of gan- 
grene and such dangers from a small and 
innocent little rupture, the kind that has 
thrown thousands on the operating table? 
A host of men and women are daily run- 
ning such risk just because their ruptures 
do not hurt nor prevent them from getting 
around. Write at once for this free trial, 
as it is certainly a wonderful thing and has 
aided in the cure of ruptures that were as 
big as a man’s two fists. Try and write at 
once, using the coupon below. 


FREE FOR RUPTURE 
W. S. Rice, Inc., 


53-N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


You may send me entirely free a Sample 
Treatment of your stimulating application 
for Rupture. 


Name 
Address 
State 


rinalysis 








D'92S LOUTS © ROBINSON LABORATORIES. Established 1907 CINCINNATI OND 


Anywhere by Mail—Send No Money 
Every man and woman should have a scientific 
health test made each year. 15,000 subscribers no 
longer worry about their health. 
The Robinson chemical and microscopical test 
is accurate and complete. It will enable you to 


PROLONG YOUR LIFE 


Many prominent people use our service 
regularly. We do not prescribe medicines 
but recommend medical attention where 
test indicates it is required. 


Try One Urinalysis at Our Risk 











Send no money. We will mail bottle and con- 
tainer. You then return sample to us. We give a 
complete report of 25 determinations, together 
with suggestions for improvement in health. If 


you are satisfied with the value of our service send 


us $2.50. herwise return the report. 


LOUIS G. ROBINSON LABORATORIES 
940-B Mills Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Katablished 1907 


I will tell you, FREE, how I, 20 years 
deaf, made myself hear by a simple, 
inexpensive, invisible discovery of my 
own — Geo. H. Wilson, President, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 137 
Todd Bidg., Louisville, Ky., U.S.A, 


ACIDOPHILUS 


Our L. A. Culture used in intestinal disorders, inclucling fermen- 
tation (gas), colitis, constipation, etc. is remarkably effective be- 
canse it contains the highest volume of acidophilus bacilli. Send 
for free bowklet. National V: and Antitoxin institute 

1515 You Street, 2nd Floor, Washington, D. C. 
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Tes PATHFINDER pays one dollar 
wisecrack it publishes. Cracks 

ics of current interest are preferred. Con- 
‘ butions unaccompanied by proper pos' = 
not be returned. We cannot 
enter into mee about - Bang 


scripts. ‘Address: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


So the Census Takers Discover 
She’s so shy about her age—shy 


about 10 years! 


Submitted by Edna Defreece, Kayenta, Ariz. 





One Guess 

If Fall was adjudged guilty of taking 
Doheny’s bribe and Doheny was later 
acquitted of giving a bribe, can the 
public be blamed for wanting to know 


who was the Fallguy? 
Submitted by J. L. Wright, Revere, Mass. 


The Proof is in the Belt 
Hoover prosperity has done away 
with reducing exercises; it’s now com- 


ing nature’s way. 
Submitted by Rev. C. H. Kelley, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Let the National Geographic Do It 

Our south pole explorers have ar- 
rived in civilization “broke,” and it 
looks as if we'll just have to feed starv- 


ing Byrds a while longer. 
Submitted by William Baker, Fairfield, Ia. 


Who Indeed? 

Whoever thought the London con- 
ference would primarily result in glori- 
fying the American girl? 

Submitted by Mrs. Robert F. Fuller, Kane, Pa 


Some Testimonials are Just as Comical 

It wouldn’t be surprising if Rear 
Admiral Byrd indorsed the Frigidaire 
and stated that it gave wonderful serv- 


ice at the south pole. 
Submitted by Ray Blaine, Ft. Hays, Ohio. 


And Whisper Low 
Sign in a busy man’s office: Think 
Twice Before You Speak, Then Talk 


To Yourself: 
Submitted by Wallace Moseley, Little Rock, Ark. 


Booming Business 
In Chicago a case of whisky costs 
$8 to make and sells for $60, leaving 


$52 for ammunition. 
Submitted by Richard Stewart, Toledo, Ohio 


Why Mothers Get Gray 
“Just making pants for poor little 
orphans,” explained Little Willie, as he 
gleefully continued to slide down the 
banisters. 
Submitted by Arthur Blythe, Kayenta, Ariz. 


Shouldn’t Feel Lonely 
A new applicant for membership in 
the Mayflower Society explained that 
his ancestor was a stowaway on that 
ship. 
Submitted by J. N. Lawrence, San Diego, Cal. 


B-r-r-r-r! 

The city of Milan, Italy, is this year 
planning to observe the 400th anni- 
versary of the invention of the alarm 
clock. To which many of us daily 


give our rising vote of acclamation. 
Submitted by Everett M. Smith, Boston. 





AreYou Out of a Job? 


THEN SEND ME YOUR NAME AND 
PLL GIVE YOU AN AMAZING CHANCE TO 


Make‘I5 a Day! 


RE you out of work or afraid of los- 

ing your job? Are you wondering 
where the money is coming from to 
pay your bills? Are you dissatisfied 
with being pressed for money every 
time there is a slack season? Are you 
tired of going without the things you 
need while somebody else has _ the 
luxuries? 


Then you’re the man or woman I’m look- 
ing for. I’ve got a good opening for you 
right now—a wonderful proposition that 
offers a chance to start right in making up 
to $15 a day—full time or spare time in 
pleasant, dignified work that will be a rev- 
elation to you. Andremember this, Thereare 
no slack seasons in my business. [ll never 
lay you off or fire you. With my proposi- 
tion 'll guarantee you steady work as long 
as you want it! 


$110 A WEEK 


Just send me your name. That’s all I ask. 
I'll show you how Sol. Korenblit, of N. Y.. 
took hold of my proposition and made $110 
a week. H.L. Lennon writes, “After leav- 
ing my old job last Thursday I went out 
Friday morning and made $39.63 in 7% 
hours.” Mrs, Jewell Hacket, of Ohio, clear- 
ed $33 in 7 hours—more than she made in 
two whole weeks in a factory. Of course 
some make more than others. But these 
big earnings of a few of my Representatives 
show the wonderful possibilities. And right 
now, [am in a position to offer you a propo- 








FREE ! New Ford Tudor Sedan 


NOT a contest, I offer a brand-new car 
free to producers as an extra reward or bonus 
—in addition to their large cash profits. If 
you already have a car, I will give you cash 
instead. Mail coupon for particulars. 


sition even better than the one 
these people! 


No Capital or 
Experience Needed 


My offer is simply this. You act as n 
Authorized Representative in your locali| 
—calling on your friends and my esta) 
lished customers—and taking care of th 
orders for my line of fast-selling Groceri: 
Toilet Preparations, Soaps and other Hous 
hold Necessities. My plan is so easy a 
my instructions so simple that anyone ¢: 
follow them. All my customers in yo 
locality must order from you becaus: 
never sell through stores. 
get the profits. I give you all the libe 
and lee-way anyone could ask for. ) 
set your own hours and work as you plea 
—full time or spare time. No one will 
bossing you around. There will be 
time-clock to punch four times a day. The 
will be no slack seasons or layoffs. \ 
can say goodbye to the constant fear 
losing your job when you need money mo 


SEND NO MONEY 


I don’t want your money. All I want is a cha 
to lay the facts before you so you can see 
yourself and decide for yourself. If you w 
this amazing chance to maké $15 a day—\ 
an old, reliable, million-d6llar manufactu 
company—in business nearly a quarter 
century and noted for its fair, square dea! 
—then mail the coupon and see how ea- 
is to get started. There’s no red tape 
delay. Earnings start at once. 


Don’t miss this chance. It doesn’t cos! 
penny to investigate. Mail the coupon. 
it today—RIGHT NOW! 


ALBERT MILLS, PRES., American Products (C» 
s 5845 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


3 1m tired of short pay and long layoffs. Tell 
s about your plan that offers a sure, steady chance 
® make $15 a day—-starting at once. Also explain 5 
5 FREE Ford Offer. 

— 

5 Name 

. 
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